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Workmen's Co-operation Reduces Accidents 


Results of the Burroughs Adding Machine 
Company’s Educational Campaign—lInter- 
esting Safety Devices Used in Plant 


HAT one large employer of part of 1913 was limited for the most part to the 
labor has accomplished in re-_ installation of guards for machinery and various 
ducing the number of accidents other safety devices. This safety work was under 
in its plant, through a well the charge of one or two men. The plant was well 
conducted accident prevention equipped with safety appliances, but the results as 
campaign along educational shown by the accident reports were not regarded as 
lines with a view of securing 
the co-operation of its foremen 


Comparative Record of Accidents for Years 1913-1914 
and the interest of its work- 1913 1914 
men, is found in the compara- ee eee reee, Se Secrere tas ee #02 
; . e e ours iost per 00 Inen per month rO.0 Ld. = 
tive record of accidents in the Cost of compensation per $100 of 
works of the Burroughs Add- payroll Sea veneered heise 30.086 


ing Machine Company, Detroit, 

Mich., in 1913 and 1914. The _ satisfactory. All safety guards that were consid- 
plan under which the work was_ ered necessary were provided, but practically noth- 
and is still being conducted is ing in the way of educating the men in avoiding 
of much interest, and its re- accidents had been attempted. The company came 
sults are shown by the fact to the conclusion that while safety appliances ana 
Sheet Metal Guard that actual time loss from all danger signals tend to reduce factory accidents 
titer ee evatar accidents as well as the hours greatly, they do not in themselves cut the accidents 
Controller Lever lost per 100 men per month down to a minimum, and that to bring the work of 


from Being Thrown 


to the Operating was reduced about 60 per cent., a plant along safety lines to its highest point of 
Position by Trucks 


or Passengers and the cost of workmen’s efficiency there must be a well formulated plan of 





crowing Le ge compensation per $100 of pay- educational work conducted among the workmen, 
ante lt JOCK © . . . . . 

Guard against Un- roll was cut down in a greater as well as the installation of mechanical safety 
Meee ieee the Cac 40: Proportion. guards, and that the co-operation of the men and 


A comparative record of foremen is essential. Other companies have reached 
the company’s accidents in the years 1913 and 1914 practically similar conclusions after the installation 
is given in the accompanying table. of safety-first devices have not caused the elimina- 

The safety work of this company up to the latter tion of as many injuries as had been expected, and 


aol 





The Guard for the Cutter on a Universal Milling Machine Raised to Give the Operator Access to the Cutter and Lowered to 
Protect Him when the Machine Is in Us« 
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have adopted educational campaigns of various 
forms along safety lines, but probably a greater 
percentage think that they have gone far enough in 
safety work for their own interests and the welfare 
of their employees when they have installed such 
safety devices as danger spots warranted or the 
laws of the state required. 

SECURING 


CO-OPERATION OF EMPLOYEES 


The first step in the starting of the company’s 
safety work was the formation of a central stand- 
ing safety committee composed of the construction 
engineer, assistant to the works production mana- 
ger, and an assistant in the maintenance division. 
Under this committee is a sub-committee of three 
workmen in each of the three manufacturing de- 
partments or divisions. The members of these sub- 
committees are appointed by the foremen of the 
departments, and each serves only for one month. 
The plan of having sub-committees and changing 
their membership frequently was adopted to arouse 
the interest and co-operation of the men, and the 
foremen’s part in naming the sub-committees was 
expected to have a similar effect on the foremen. 
It was believed that after an employee had served 
on a sub-committee a month he would continue to 
take an interest in safety work after he had retired 
from the committee. 
this system has demonstrated, in the 
the company, the accuracy of this 
workmen who have served on the committees for the 
most part keep up their interest in safety work 
after other employees have taken their places on 
the several different committees. 

The members of the 
a week with the factory inspector, holding a ses 
sion of one hour, during which proposed changes 
along safety lines are considered and parts of the 
plant are inspected. The interest of the employees 
has such an extent that a large 
number of suggestions for changes to prevent acci- 
dents come from them. No award for suggestions 
adopted are made, as in some plants, but the men 


Experience of over a year in 
opinion of 


conclusion, as 


sub-committees meet once 


been aroused to 


seem to be as free to make suggestions as thei 
would be had they reward. The sub 
commi* act on suggestions made and, if ap 
proved, recommend their adoption to the standing 
central committee. The latter takes up the re 
ommendations of the sub-committees, and a large 
percentage of these are regarded as meritorious 
and are adopted. 


hope of 


tees 


Sometimes a recommendation is 





A Guard for a Squaring Sheet Shearing Machine 
and the 


Levers before the Press Can Be Tripped and 
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adopted, not because it is regarded as sufficient 
valuable, but to encourage the men in their safe! 
first work. In its experience in accident preventi 
work the company has developed a number of pr 
ciples or actions which may be summarized y: 
briefly as follows: 

The first essential in safety work is getting 
co-operation of the foremen. One has nothing 
start with without this co-operation. The co-opera 
tion of the foremen is necessary in order to secur: 
the co-operation of the workmen. Unless the inte: 
est of the workmen is aroused and their co-opera 
tion is assured it will be hard to get them to us 
safety devices. Safety work must be kept up. If 
is developed to a high point in a plant and the: 
neglected it will fall back from the high peak of 
efficiency and in time conditions will be only a little 
better than they were before the beginning of the 
safety movement. 

After the company inaugurated its safety work 
it found that there were numerous instances wher 
workmen did not want to use safety equipment 
To overcome this antagonism or indifference t 
devices a campaign was started to secur 
the co-operation of the foremen. This 
continued for a week and included noonday and 
evening meetings that were addressed by speaker 
well informed on accident prevention and on safet 
topics, and during some of these meetings moving 
pictures and lantern slides were shown. All the 
employees had an opportunity to attend part of the 
meetings and many accepted invitations to bring 
heir families to the evening meetings. While at- 
tendance at any of the meetings was not compul- 
sory, they were well attended and the desired inter- 
est was Safety sirst bulletins were dis- 
tributed among the foremen and members of the 
various sub-committees. 

Following the educational campaign of a week, 
the company’s work along safety lines is being 
continued in various ways, including the publication 
in the monthly issue of the company’s house organ, 
“The Burroughs,” which goes to every plant em- 
plovee, of articles and items of interest regarding 
safety-first work, photographs of safety appliances 
and stories as to how accidents had happened and 
how they could have been avoided and suggestions 
received from employees. The following, as exam- 
ples, are taken from those received in one month 
and published in the house organ. The action taken 


safety 


campaig! 


aroused. 


on the suggestions is noted in brackets: 





‘ : Where It Is Necessary for the Operator to Place His Hands near the Cutter 
Wire Mesh Guards around the Lower Portion, a Two-Hand Tripping Device 


Requiring Both Hands to be on the 


Hammer Having a Cam-Operated Safety Block 
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Views Showing What 


Sawdust Box and Fire Smothering Blankets 


Box Is a Recent Addition to the Company's Fire Fighting 
onate for Extinguishing Japan and Gasoline Fires The 
Detachable Holders on the Walls in 


That all hooks on doors be located above the hight of 
man’s head. Hooks as now located are apt to cause 
injury. [Hooks have been raised as suggested. | 
That the sharp points of all door latches be cut off. 
eir points are much longer than necessary and are 
[This has been done. ] 

That drip cups be made and attached to the line- 
haft hangers. [Inspection Division Committee is de- 
ning a cup to be submitted as a sample. ] 


ngerous. 


A paragraph in an article on the safety move- 
ent and the reduction in the number of accidents 


another issue of the house organ reads as fol- 
Ws: 


It is gratifying to note that the greatest decrease is 

imputations, which are our most serious cases. While 
part of this decrease is probably due to the installa- 
tion of safety equipment and factory inspection, the 
reater part of it is undoubtedly due to the hearty co 
peration and enthusiastic efforts of our employees in 
dopting safety methods. Our employees have come to 

ilize that accident prevention is a distinct advantage 

themselves, for while they are paid half pay for time 
st through accidents there is no way in which they 

iy be remunerated for the other half of their time or 
the pain and suffering incident to accidents. 


The bulk of the safety work is under direct 
supervision of the factory inspector, who inspects 
the safety devices to see that they are properly in- 
stalled and maintained, and he makes various regu- 
lar and systematic inspections that are not provided 
for under the state laws or covered under other in- 
spections. The inspector makes a weekly inspection 
of all parts of the plant, his work including an in- 
spection of the fire apparatus and plant conditions 
with a view to making any changes that may be de- 
sired to reduce the fire hazards. 

In addition to its plant hospital, the company 
maintains a number of first-aid hospital substations 

the tool cribs where various first-aid equipment 
s kept for attending to minor injuries. Shop men 
are not disposed to go some distance to a plant hos- 
pital when they suffer a trivial injury, but with 
the substations they can have injuries of this char- 
cter attended to with little loss of time. 

3ecause of the character of the work, the most 
erious accidents at the plant before the accident 
prevention movement started were the crushing of 





Is Being Done along Fire Prevention Lines 
The First 
Cleaning Room and Is Operated by the Foot Treadle Which C 


Departments 


From Left t Rig . Are a Safet Gas 
Is Used for Cleaning Pieces mn artments not Acces } 
ymtrols the Raising of the Lid through a Cable The Saw 
Apparatus and Contains Mixture of Sawdust and Sod 
Canvas Fire Smothering Blankets Are Mounted in Q 
where |! lam) ‘ Materials Are lI'sed 


fingers in punch presses, necessitating amputation 
These accidents have been practically eliminated. 
What is regarded as the most important accident 
prevention device in use is a hand tripping device 
for punch presses. When this device was first put 
on the punch presses the number of accidents from 
these machines showed little, if any, reduction, 
which fact the company believes proves that safety 
devices in themselves do not accomplish much unless 
the interest of the workmen has been aroused in 
accident prevention. When the interest of the men 
was secured by the safety campaign, accidents on 
punch presses were reduced 75 per cent. After the 
hand tripping device was put in use, quite a num 
ber of accidents were caused by a weakening of the 
spring. To eliminate this danger a standard ten 
sion for these springs was adopted, and these 
springs are now tested every week by the factory 
inspector. During the last eight or nine months 
there have been no accidents on punch presses seri 
ous enough to necessitate amputation. Previous to 
that accidents on these machines necessitated about 
a dozen amputations a year. 

The two-hand tripping device is shown in one 
of the accompanying illustrations. The chain oper 
ating the tripping mechanism is detached from the 
foot lever and attached to the right lever. The 
left lever operates the locking device on the right 
lever, and it is necessary for the operator to have 
both hands on the levers to trip the machine. The 
operating chains are protected by then 
through an iron pipe. 

In another illustration is shown a safety at- 
tachment designed in the plant for a 200-lb. drop 
hammer. This device is a block swinging on a shaft 
and an operating cam connecting the block to the 
right tripping lever. The hand lever and safety 
latch are regular equipment for the machine. The 
safety block remains in position beneath the ham- 
mer at all times except when the right lever is raised. 
The operating cam is timed so that it is impossible 
for the safety block to return to position before the 
hammer has descended, but returns to its position 
immediately when the right lever is raised. The 
principal value of this safety block is to protect 
the operator from danger of injury should either 
of the operating belts break during the up stroke 
of the hammer. 


Two photographs illustrate a universal milling 


passing 


: 
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machine cutter guard, one showing the guard in 
place and the other showing how it can be raised to 
give the operator access to the cutter. The guard is 
so constructed that it can be readily adjusted to 
suit the diameter of cutters and shape of work, or 
reversed according to the direction of rotation of 
the spindle. 

One photograph shows a well guarded squaring 
sheet shearing machine that is being used for a spe- 
cial operation where it is necessary for the operator 
to place his hands close to the cutter. For this 
operation the hold-down has been removed and a 
special thin sheet metal guard is placed so that the 
operator cannot get his hands in contact with the 
cutter. As the photograph shows, the guard for the 
gears on the left reaches to the floor. There is a 
guard for the pulleys and belt at the right and the 
front is adequately guarded so that the operator’s 
apron cannot become caught in the revolving shaft. 

In another photograph is shown the method. of 
guarding and locking an elevator controlling lever. 
The sheet metal guard is intended to prevent the 
lever from being thrown to the working position 
by trucks or passengers crowding against it. The 
padlock is for the purpose of locking the controlling 
lever in the neutral position, preventing the elevator 
from being used by other than the regular operator. 
This lock is also of service in making repairs to 
elevators. The workman making repairs locks the 
controlling lever and keeps possession of the key 
until the repairs are completed. 

FIRE PREVENTION DEVICES 

Several interesting devices are used along fire 
prevention lines. One photograph shows a safety 
gasoline tank for cleaning parts in departments not 
accessible to the cleaning room. In using this tank 
the operator steps on a foot treadle, shown in front of 
the machine, opening the lid of the tank by the cable 
shown in the photograph. A drain board is pro- 
vided on which to place the work that has been 
cleaned and which permits gasoline to drain back 
into the tank. The cover remains open only as long 
as the operator keeps his weight on the foot treadle. 
The purpose of the gasoline reservoir shown be- 
neath the cleaning tank is to provide a safe means 
of removing gasoline or securing new supplies. A 
drain cock, not visible in the photograph, is pro- 
vided in the cleaning tank so that gasoline can be 
readily drained. The apparatus is built entirely of 
metal and removes all danger of fire except for the 
short interval during the cleaning operation. 
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Another photograph shows another recent a 
dition to the company’s fire fighting apparatus. T} 
is a sawdust box in which is kept a mixture of sa) 
dust and sodium bicarbonate, which in a series 
tests was found to be quite effective in extinguis| 
ing japan fires and can sometimes be used to a 
vantage in extinguishing gasoline fires. The shov: 
used in handling the sawdust is held in place . 
the sheet metal box by a spring clamp. When th: 
shovel is removed the door automatically opens an 
the contents can be quickly shoveled out and use 
to extinguish the flames. Another addition to th 
company’s fire fighting apparatus are canvas smoth 
ering blankets, with quick detachable holders. Thes: 
blankets are conveniently located in department 
where inflammable materials are used. 


HEAVY CUTTING-OFF MACHINE 


Novel Arrangement of Cutter Tools for High- 
Speed Work on Projectile Stock 


The machine, three views of which are shown 
in the accompanying illustrations, is designed for 
cutting off heavy bar stock such as projectile ma- 
terial, axles or other heavy forgings. In one en- 
graving it is shown cutting off 1214-in. round, 
nickel-steel, armor-piercing projectile stock, and on 
this piece, which is the maximum diameter the ma- 


chine will handle, eight lengths were cut off per 
hour, running continuously. Cutting a 7!+5-in. 
round of extra mild steel, where the steel was of 


such toughness as to require the use of a chip 
breaker, the bar was severed in 14!» sec., or at a 
rate equivalent to 15 in. per min., which is in excess 
of the duty up to which high-speed steel cutters 
will stand in continuous cutting. It is possible, 
however, to sever 7!5-in. round, steel bars, having 
a carbon content of from 0.30 to 0.40 per cent., at 
the rate of a cut per minute under normal working 
conditions. The machine will cut bars down to 3 
in., but where the diameter is less than 5 in. the 
higher speeds of which the machine is capable can- 
not be employed because of the absence of stiffness 
in the material. 

The machine base is a one-piece casting weigh- 
ing 18,000 lb. Mounted centrally on this base is a 
swinging head carrying the cutter blade, fitted with 
ten cutters, which are shown in the view of the 
cutter drum. On either side of the cutter head the 

base provides a fulcrum support 








General Front View of the Machine Cutting Off Round 


Projectile Stock 12 In. in Diameter 


for a powerful clamping lever, op- 
erated from air, steam or hy- 
draulic cylinders, through a cross- 
head sliding in ways, the upper of 
which is tapered and pivoted so 
as to be raised by the cross-head. 
Each of these clamping levers 
weighs 800 lb., and with a cylinder 
pressure as high as 1000 Ib. avail- 
able, the gripping power of the 
levers equivalent to 150,000 Ib., is 
apparent. The lever on the dis- 
charge side of the cutter is re- 
quired only where a final short 
end is to be cut. The machine 
base also carries one end of a 
trolley from 22 to 23 ft. long. on 
which is mounted a carriage for 
supporting the stock to be cut 
and carrying it in to the cut- 
ters as the work progresses 

The illustration of the cutter 
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lade with the inserted cutters 
and thrust blocks also shows the 
semi-steel gear band, through 
which the cutter is driven. This 
gear is 70 in. in diameter and 5 in. 
across the face, and into it the 
lriving pinion meshes directly. 
This driving pinion is thrown 
nto gear with the direct-connect- 
d motor drive by a clutch con- 
trolled by a lever at the front of 
the machine, the clutch being pro- 
vided with a shearing pin for the 
lisconnection of all heavy rotat- 
ing parts from the cutter drum 
n event of accident. In the rear 
view of the machine, the driving 
lutch is shown in the foreground, 
and at the opposite end of the 
otor shaft, the driving cone for 
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the feed gearing, which is in- 
osed in the case below and runs Rear View 
n oil, is located. 

The design of the cutter of this machine with its 
drive at the periphery of the blade and the cutting 
tools at the center, it is pointed out, makes for a 
minimum of vibration with the attendant advan- 
tages in high-speed cutting. As an added precau- 
tion in connection with the powerful drive forcing 








Detail View of the Cutter Blade and Cutting Tools 


the cutters through the metal, the cutting tools 
are inserted in the blade with a thrust block be- 
tween each cutter. These thrust blocks are arranged 
so as to make a continuous ring through which 
pressure on any one tool is transmitted to all 10 
of the pockets in which the cutter tools are inserted. 
This design is apparent from the view of the cutter 
blade. The device also serves to protect the cutter 
blade from excessive strain, tests having demon- 
strated that the cutting tool will be sheared off 
before any damage is done to the blade. An auto- 
matic chip breaker, also supplied with the machine, 
removes, from the points of the tools, the chips that 
adhere when a particularly tough piece of steel is 
being cut. A water system for spraying the tools 
to keep them cool includes a pump and drainage 
chambers for the disposal of the water. A special 
grinding machine is also supplied for sharpening 
the cutting tools, it being accurately adjustable for 
the proper shaping of the cutting edge. In this way 
it is possible to take down a dull set of cutters, 
sharpen them and have the cutter in operation again 
within a period of approximately 20 min. 


This machine has a width of 8 ft., length of 15 
ft. and hight of 91% ft. It weighs 55,000 Ib. and is 
built by the George Gorton Machine ¢ 
cine, Wis. 


ompany, Ra 


American Iron and Steel Institute Programme 


The eighth general meeting of the American Ir 


and Steel Institute, to be held at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York, May 28, will be opened with an address by 
the president, Elbert H. Gary Papers will be read : 
follows: 
“Waste Heat Boilers ‘ yr. | 
é ] s S - ( 
I ( mie I = I 
Steel, hdw | K 
br St { I Te 
B I ! A, ‘ 
iper er I 
TY By 
Me R M 
Ml £ ce t { \ 
I t rog! ' 
I t z £ o 
( | «} | 
At the banquet in the evening the principal pape: 


will be on “Welfare Work of 
& Railroad Company.” 

It will be noted that there are fewer formal! 
than and that no formal discussion has been 
provided for on the programme. It is hoped and ex 
pected, however, that there will be considerable informa! 
discussion. A hearty invitation to participate in thi 
discussion is extended to members. 


the Tennessee Coal, Iron 


pape 
usual, 


German Steel Works Union’s March Output 


The shipments of the German Steel Works Union 
in March, 1915, were the best since the war’s outbreal 
—351,560 tons, compared with 560,527 tons in March, 
1914, and 266,905 tons in February, 1915. This i 
84,655 tons more than in February of this year and 
208,667 tons less than in March a year ago. Of the 
total March shipments this year, semi-finished steel cor 


stituted 86,865 tons (153,170 tons in March, 1914); 
railroad material, 160,435 tons (206,325 tons a year 
ago), and shapes, 104,260 tons (201,033 tons a year 
ago). The shipments of shapes in March are double 


those of January, indicating a substantial increase in 
building activity. 


All the material for the construction of the new 
blast furnace of the Robesonia Iron Company, Ltd., 
Robesonia, Pa., is on the ground and the erection will 
commence as soon as the old furnace is removed. Frank 
C. Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, are the designing and 
supervising engineers. 
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SELF-CONTAINED POWER PLANT 


A 400-Hp. Unit Combining a Boiler, Engine and 
Various Auxiliaries on One Base 


Combined steam engines and boiler plants 
designed for the utilization of high-pressure super- 
heated steam, known as the Locomobile, have been 
built in Germany for the past 15 and are 
now extensively in use in the European countries 
and their dependencies. These claimed to 
represent the logical development of the portable 
steam boiler and engine plant in a country where 
fuel economy is urgent, and that they have not been 
introduced into the United States until recently is 
attributed to the relative cheapness of fuel in this 
country. The Buckeye Engine Company, Salem, 
Ohio, recently began the building of power units of 
this type to which it has given the trade name 
Buckeye-mobile, and one of these, a 400-hp. unit, 
is shown in the accompanying illustration. This 
unit differs from the conventional power plant 
chiefly in the fact that by combining into a single 
assembly a high-pressure boiler, primary and 
secondary superheaters, a compound steam engine, 
a feed water heater and a condenser, a low fuel 
consumption is obtained that is claimed not to have 
been possible heretofore in steam plants of small 
or medium capacity. 

This unit, in ordinary, every-day operation, is 
said to consume about 11% lb. of coal per i. hp, cor- 
responding to about 2!» lb. per kw.-hr. The coal 
consumption in the majority of steam plants or 
less than 400 or 500 hp. is said to be 4 to 6 lb. per 
hp. per hr. The economy in operation of this type 
of plant is made possible through the use of high- 
pressure superheated steam and the elimination of 
the heat losses incidental to the usual type of steam 
plant where the engines, boiler and auxiliary are 
connected by long lines of piping. 
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When ordinary saturated steam is used in 
engine, a considerable portion, on entering the 
inder, is condensed, thus losing all ability to 
work. The Locomobile type of engine is said 
produce a horsepower on about 10 lb. of steam, : 
compared with from 25 to 50 lb. required on 
simple, non-condensing. engine and from 16 t 
lb. required by the compound condensing engi 
with a corresponding reduction in fuel consum; 
tion. The amount of fuel required to raise t} 
steam pressure from the usual 125 or 150 lb. to 22 
lb., and to heat it to 250 deg. is quite small, owing 
to the location of the superheater and the reheate 
in the path of the flue gases leaving the boiler 
tubes. 

The unit illustrated consists of a 
pound steam engine, mounted on an internally fired 
high-pressure boiler of the non-return or gunboat 
type. Inclosed in a well insulated sheet metal 
smoke box at the right are the initial superheater 
and also a reheater, wherein the steam passing 
from the high-pressure cylinder to the low pressure 
is superheated by the flue gases. The initial super 
heater consists of a single coil of seamless steel 
tubing, through which steam passes in a direction 
opposite to that of the hot gases. The reheater is 
built up of a large number of small tubes expanded 
into headers. The superheater and reheater are 
suspended from rollers on an overhead track which 
allows freedom for expansion of piping and affords 
an easy means of removal from the smoke box, 
should occasion require it. The engine cylinders, 
as well as all the high-pressure piping and valves, 
are also located in the smoke box and jacketed by 
flue gases to prevent radiation losses. The engine 
exhausts through a closed feed water heater to a 
surface condenser, located back of the smoke box. 

To save the heat waste incident to the use of 
direct-acting steam pumps the boiler feed pump, 
which is of the triplex gearless type, is driven by a 
belt directly from a pulley on the main engine shaft. 


cross-con 











A Recently Developed 400-Hp. Power Plant Which Combines in a Single Unit a High-Pressure Boiler, Primary and Secondary 
; Engine, Feed 


Superheaters, a Compound Steam 











Water Heater and Condenser 
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Longitudinal Section Showing the 


The condenser, circulating and vacuum pumps are 
driven in the same manner. This unit will drive 
an alternating-current generator through a flexible 
coupling, the generator being mounted on a pier of 
sufficient hight to bring it in line with the engine 


shaft. Access to all parts of the unit is provided 
by platforms and ladders. All moving parts of the 
engine may be removed without disturbing any 


sheet metal work. Doors of ample size at the end 
on one side of the smoke box permit access to super- 
heaters and piping. 

There is an interesting feature in the boiler 
design. The corrugated furnace and rear tube 
sheet, instead of being permanently riveted to the 
boiler heads, are secured by stud bolts at each end. 
By removing the nuts from these studs, the furnace 
and tubes may be readily withdrawn from the boiler 
shell, thus providing a large opening for entering 
the shell and permitting convenient aecess to the 
tubes for scaling, ete. To provide a large com- 
bustion chamber a firebrick-lined extension in the 
form of a semi-Dutch oven is built on at the fur- 
nace end of the boiler. 

The unit illustrated was built for the Corpus 
Christi Railway & Light Company, Corpus Christi, 
Texas, and was designed for the use of crude oil 
as fuel. Shop tests of this unit showed a fuel 
economy of 0.09 lb. of fuel oil per i. hp., which cor- 
responds to about 1% Ib. per kw.-hr. The length 
of the unit is 30 ft., its hight to the top of the 10-ft. 
flywheels is 15 ft. and the width over the flywheel 
rims is 12 ft. 

Buckeye-mobiles are being offered in nine sizes, 
ranging from 75 to 600 hp. By slight changes in 
the furnace design, they are adaptable to any avail- 
able fuel. 


Prices of commodities have rapidly risen the past 
few months in Great Britain. The London Economist 
publishes monthly a table giving a comparison of prices 
with a considerable prior period. The comparison is 
based on an index number consisting of the average 
of prices on a wide range of commodities for 1901 to 
1905, which is taken as 100. Average prices for March 
mn the same commodities indicated over 150, thus show- 
ng that prices are 50 per cent. higher than in the 
years 1901 to 1905. They were also considerably 
higher than those of any preceding month of the 
previous 15. 
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Various Portions of 100-Hp. Ur 


Southern California Industrial Situation 


(Special Correspondence ) 

Los ANGELES, CAL., May 5, 1915.—Expansion in the 
foundry and machine business in Southern California 
waits very much on an increased consumption of fuel 
oil. This must be reached through export. The world 
wide disturbance of conditions does not give any early 
promise in this regard. The result is that business men 
of Los Angeles identified with the iron and steel indus 
try do not expect anything but spotty improvement. 
In other words, oil well development has been stayed. 
Capacity exceeds sales and makers of oil well supplies 
are not encouraged, and this means foundrymen among 
others. Meanwhile, good oil properties remain un 
touched, with the oil left in nature’s storehouse. 

One other avenue to greater activity lies in widen- 
ing the area of irrigation. Capital appears very shy 
at present. The sentiment here and there against im 
moderate expansion in orange groves and the growing 
of citrus fruits generally has resulted in overproduc 
tion of alfalfa in some sections, with no live stock to 
consume it. Prosperity accordingly has not been state- 
wide. The fact that there is not a good balance among 
the products raised on the soil has apparently had an 
unsettling influence on the financial community. The 
great necessity is water through the dry months. Water 
carriage projects involve considerable money owing to 
the distances involved. The water supply to Los An 
geles, it will be recalled, comes through a pipe line 
much over 200 miles in length, and had the city not 
undertaken the work, it is doubtful if the city’s remark- 
able expansion would have occurred. In the irrigation 
work it is likely more attention will be paid than for- 
merly to impounding reservoirs to catch and hold the 
run off, but much of this construction will be satisfied 
by concrete, and the iron and steel business will be 
benefited only indirectly. As it is, irrigation work con 
stitutes a steady business, and some tank builders for- 
merly occupied largely in constructing tanks for oil 
companies are making sheet steel conduits for water 

Building work is dull. There has been overbuilding 
to the extent that while the newer fine business struc- 
tures in Los Angeles are well filled, it has been at the 
expense of the smaller and older buildings. School 
buildings offer the most promising opportunities in the 
immediate future. Ww. W. M. 


Swedish pig iron is reported to be selling for export 
at $29.20 per ton compared with $24.33 before the war, 
with satisfactory demand. Germany is now the largest 


consumer, though Great Britain was before the war, 
and the Japanese demand is said to be well maintained. 








Liquid Fuel for Foundry Cupolas 


Substantial Economy and Low Sulphur from the 
Oil for 


tages for Iron and Converter Steel Foundries 
— BY EDWIN F. 


Substitution of 


A forward step in foundry metallurgy has re- 
cently been taken—a step that has a distinct bear- 
ing on the future operations and results of iron 
and converter steel foundries. It involves the sub- 
stitution of liquid fuel for coke in cupolas, giving 
more economical fuel consumption per ton of iron 
melted and a lower sulphur content in the iron or 
steel castings made. 

In The Iron Age of February 25 attention was 
called to a patent granted to Bradley Stoughton, 
secretary of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, in which liquid fuel is recommended to 
supply all or nearly all the heat necessary to melt 
metals or smelt ores, thus rendering possible the 
use of a minimum quantity of solid fuel. Fluid and 
solid fuels are used together, but are burned in a 
new way, involving a new principle and with new 
results. The essential features are the use of suf- 
ficient fluid fuel to supply all or practically all the 
heat required, and the use of a minimum quantity of 
solid fuel, which is to be maintained incandescent 
so as to insure the complete consumption of the fluid 
fuel without waste. An essential feature consists 
in admitting enough air to insure complete com- 
bustion of the fluid fuel and in addition just enough 
to maintain the solid fuel incandescent so as to con- 
sume as little of this as possible. 

The principle involved in the patent has recently 
had practical application in the steel foundry of the 
Eagan-Rogers Steel & Iron Company, at Crum 
Lynn, Pa., and some inter- 
esting results have been ob- 


tained. The _ illustration pe 
shows how the principle in a 
general is applied to a 5 
cupola. The amount of ~ 


coke used in ordinary prac- 
tice is deposited on the bed 
of the cupola and on this 
a layer of iron and scrap. 
Another layer of coke is 
then deposited, with the 
usual charge of metal on 
this, and so on. The coke 
bed is then ignited and the 
oil injected, mixed with 
air, into the incandescent 
mass through four tuyeres. 
The upper layers of coke 
are intended to replace the 
unavoidable losses from the 
bed as well as to supply a 
portion of the heat neces- 
sary. They are therefore 
made as thin as possible 
and are but a fraction of 
the amount used in 
dinary practice. The air 
for maintaining the incan. 
descence of the coke is ad- 
mitted by separate small 
tuyeres at the bottom and 
under the oil tuyeres. 
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Lower Section of a Cupola Showing in General the Ap- 
plication of Oil Burners to 




























































Coke—Other Advan- 


CONE 


cupola of the Eagan-Rogers foundry, where a hi, 
silicon low-phosphorus iron has been heretofo) 
melted by coke and then blown in a Stoughton co 
verter and poured into steel castings, it has be: 
the custom to use 1000 lb. of coke in the bed and a 
average of about 245 lb. of coke between each laye) 
of metal above this. The average consumption « 
coke according to this practice has been about 245 
lb. per 1000 lb. of iron melted. Early in March th: 
cupola was equipped with the new melting device 
using fuel oil, and operations have been conducted 
under these conditions ever since with gratifying 
results. 

Various trial runs early in March resulted in a 
marked diminution in the coke consumed, compared 
with the former method. In one of the first trials 
25,000 lb. of pig iron and foundry steel scrap, which 
usually averages 50 to 60 per cent. of the total 
charge of iron and scrap, were melted with 2980 lb. 
of coke and 87 gal. of oil, or a consumption of 115 
lb. of coke per 1000 lb. of metal. Later runs were: 


metal melted with 2100 lb. of coke and 
105 lb. of coke per 1000 lb. of metal. 
metal melted with 1524 lb. of coke and 
oil or 70 lb. of coke per 1000 lb. of metal. 
lb. of metal melted with 1050 Ib. of coke and 
oil or 50 lb. of coke per 1000 lb. of metal. 


20,300 Ib. of 
gal. of 
22,100 
gal. of 
21.300 
gal. of 


oil or 
lb. of 


Later results have averaged 30 lb. of coke per 
1000 Ib. of metal melted, with decided savings in 
cost per ton, compared with the method of using 
coke only. That by 
using a bed of 1000 lb. of 


is, 
7 


= coke and layers of coke of 

asa eaertial only 30 lIb., instead of 245 

{iA lb. previously, per 1000 lb. 

_ ' of metal melted, the use of 

— oil has effected decided 
ageing 


economies. 

The proverbial high sul- 
phur content of iron melted 
with coke and of steel cast- 
ings made by the converter 
process is recognized. By 
this process a decided low- 
ering of sulphur is inevit- 
able, and it has been borne 
out by the experience at 
‘the Eagan-Rogers _ plant. 
Using over 50 per cent. of 
scrap made by the older 
method, the sulphur con- 
tent has constantly dimin- 
ished until it is at least 30 
points lower than formerly. 

The experience at this 
foundry has developed 
other points of superiority. 
It is found that a given 
charge melts more quickly 
than formerly and is also 
hotter at the finish; it is 
claimed that 10 to 12 tons 
per hour can be melted, as 
compared with 7 to 8 tons 
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Partly Replace Coke as a 
Ore Tuyeres are Shown 
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previously. Not only is the required blast pressure 
ess but the regulation of the cupola is claimed to 
e better. The element of saving effected in the 
andling of less coke and ashes is also important, 
he details of which have not been yet worked out. 
While it is recognized that the results thus far 
hieved in practice under this patent are prelimi- 
ary as to absolute definiteness, it is apparent that 
he possibilities are of decided value and importance 
foundry metallurgy. In order to ascertain on a 
iirly large scale the actual and definite possibili- 
ties and limitations of the process, arrangements 
ave been made to carry out extensive operations of 
investigating nature in a special plant to deter- 
ine what can be accomplished under various con- 
ditions and with various metals and materials. 
Details of these results will be available later. 


A New Press for Baling Scrap Metal 


For compressing metal scrap of various kinds 
nto bundles that can be conveniently packed in a 
harging box the Tempus Reclaiming & Mfg. Com- 
pany, 25 North Seventh street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
has brought out a new scrap metal baling press. 
This machine is a stationary one and forms 
vlindrical bundles while the other, which was 
llustrated in The Iron Age, November 16, 1914, 
produced rectangular bundles and was of the 
portable type, so that it could be moved around 
from place to place wherever the scrap accumulated. 
Among the classes of material which the new press 
will handle are tangled wire, bushy turnings, wire 
cable, spring beds, tubing, light pipe and angles, 
stamped ware, etc. 

The general construction of the press is simple 
and rugged. Cast iron is used for the main frame 
and the base, while the rods, braces and other parts 
subject to strain are made of steel. Steel plates 
which can be readily replaced at a nominal cost 
are used to line the interior where the greatest 
wear occurs. The shafting is of steel and runs 
n roller or babbitted bearings. Dustproof lubri- 
ating devices are provided. The gears are all cut 
from solid blanks and have dustproof guards. Steel 
is used for the larger gears and cast iron for the 
others. Friction clutches operated by levers con- 
veniently located on the front of the machine, con- 
trol the operation of the driving mechanism which 
‘an be belted either to the main shaft or connected 
directly to any motive power. The power consump- 
tion of the machine is 5 hp. 

In operation a piece of ragged metal or any 
scrap of a tangled nature is inserted in the slot 
if the revolving mandrel below the corrugated roll. 
After this has been done, the power is started to get 
the stock firmly fixed in the mandrel, after which 
the scrap is thrown on the projecting portion. As 
soon as this is done the scrap begins to be drawn 
in, and as the material accumulates on the mandrel 
it is pressed down by the corrugated roller which 
is provided with weights up to 1500 lb. After the 
bundle is formed a piece of old wire is hooked in 
while the mandrel rotates and a few turns ties 
the mass. The machine is stopped, and after the 
loose ends of the wire are tucked in, the direction 
of rotation of the mandrel is reversed. A few turns, 
it is emphasized, are sufficient to loosen the mandrel, 
and it is drawn out. After the mandrel is removed 
a ratchet wrench is applied to the hexagon head 
of the hub of the corrugated roller, which is shown 
projecting at the right, and in this way the roller 
is turned through an arc of 180 deg. and the bundle 
thrown out. 

The winch head on the right side of the machine 
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is used for unloading the stock the wagons 
which bring it to the plant. As these wagon loads 
are generally practically one mass the entire load 
can be removed in a short space of time. Another 
use made of this winch head is to draw the stock 


up to a convenient position for inserting it in the 
mandrel. 
The bales made by the machine are 18 in. in 


diameter and 26 in. long. The weight varies accord 
ing to the character of the scrap being handled 
from 250 to 700 lb. The floor space occupied by the 
machine measures 4 x 8 ft., and the machine, which 
weighs 4000 Ib., has a pulling power of 8 tons. 


Pan-American Delegates Will Visit Factories 


May 11, 1915.—The 
manufacturing establishments of the East and 


WASHINGTON, D. C., 
portant 


most in 


Central West, including some of the largest plants in 
the iron and steel industry, are to be inspected by the 
delegates from the 18 countries of Central and South 


America to the Pan-American Financial Congress, whicl 
convenes in this city May 24. Secretary McAdoo, of the 
Treasury Department, who is planning the 
ment of the delegates, regards this visit as one 
most important features of the 
opinion it will give the visitors “some insight into 
methods of life and industry under conditions obtaining 
in the United States as a great object lesson of the 
resources and capabilities of North Americans.” While 
the itinerary has not been finally determined, the tenta 
tive schedule is as follows: Baltimore, May 31; Phila 
delphia, June 1 and part of June 2; Pittsburgh, Jun 
3 and 4; St. Louis, June 5 and part of June 6; Chicago, 
June 7 and 8; Detroit, June 9; Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls, June 10; Schenectady, June 11; Boston, June 12 
and part of June 13; New York, June 14 and 15. It 
will be noted that it is planned to begin the investiga 


entertain 
of the 


programme In hi 


tion tour after a week of discussion. Managers of 
plants located in the cities referred to, or any other 
cities not too remote therefrom, who desire that the 


delegates shall visit their establishments, should com 
municate at once with Secretary McAdoo. The selec 
tion of plants to be visited will be based upon thei: 
relative importance and typical character in the indu 

tries to which they are related W. L. ¢ 


The Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Company, whose annual! 
report was published in The Iron Age of last week, has 
also issued a statement for the first three months of the 
current year. January and February showed a loss on 
operations of $44,716 and $14,666 respectively, but 
March scored a profit of $50,467, so that the quarte: 
displayed a loss of only $8915. The improvement ir 
March is credited partly to war orders and partly to 
better domestic trade conditions following the revival 
of copper mining. The company states that business 


reports 


now being booked will make itself felt in the 
of the company in the next few months. 








A Method for Determining Gases in Steel 


New Principle Involved in a German Device 






for Liberating Nitrogen, Hydrogen and Oxides 


of Carbon—Gases 

A new method of determining the gases in iron 
or steel has recently been published in Germany by 
P. Goerens and J. Paquet in Ferrum, a German 
journal devoted to technical progress in the iron 
and steel industry. The article, entitled “Ueber 
Eine Neue Methode zur Bestimmung der Gase im 
Eisen,” goes into every detail of the apparatus, 
its manipulation and the results achieved and covers 
the determination of carbon dioxide, carbon mon- 
oxide, hydrogen and nitrogen. An abstract fol- 
lows: 

If chips of iron are heated in a vacuum a mix- 
ture of CO., CO, H and N is given off. The quantity 
of the gases depends on the conditions under which 
the experiment is carried out, being influenced by 
the degree and length of the heating as well as by 
the character and form of the material tested. Pre- 
vious methods of determining the gases rest almost 
entirely on heating the metal in a vacuum. The 
results are comparable only when obtained under 
similar conditions. But by all these methods the 
total quantity of gas cannot be obtained. A new 
method is here described which endeavors to 
move the principal objections to previous ones. 

The principle of the new method 
consists in melting in a vacuum the 
metal to be tested with tin and anti- 
mony to a thin fluid alloy and analyz- 
ing the gases thus released. The 
apparatus consists of three parts: 
The melting apparatus, the air pump 
and the analyzing apparatus. The 
melting of the material to be tested 
is done by electrically controlled heat 
in a magnesia crucible, the gas con- 
tents of which have been carefully 
removed. 

The illustration shows the melting 
device. The magnesia crucible a, 
with its mixture of the sample and 
the tin and antimony, is put into a 
thick-walled reagent tube, b, made of 
molten rock crystal, which is heated 
to the required temperature by means 
of an electric resistance furnace, 
The temperature controlled by 
means of a thermoelement, d, inserted 
between the tube containing the cru- 
cible and the wall of the electric oven. 
The closing of the reagent tube is 
accomplished by means of a water- 
cooled stopper, e, which is also made 
of molten rock crystal. To prevent a 
heating up of the stopper as well as 
to furnish a support for the tube, a 
water-cooled brass ring, f, is supplied. 
The furnace, c, can be raised or low- 
ered by means of the arrangement 
at g. 

The selection of a sample is espe- 
cially important as gases are not uni- 
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formly distributed in steel as iron. QW AE 
In order to obtain an average sample AKER 
it is better to plane or mill a complete NS 





cross section, care being taken that 
no traces of oil or moisture are ab- 
sorbed. The sample is mixed with a 
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Commercial Steels 

corresponding quantity of antimony and tin, th: 
Kahlbaum products being recommended as havin; 
negligible amounts of gas in them, and then placed 
in the magnesia crucible. 

Commenting on the results of the method, the 
authors say: 

Of the different gases which are determined by this 
method, the larger part is given off during the melting 
while the mechanically held oxides react with the con 
stantly present carbon to form CO, and CO. On the 
other hand CO, and CO react with the metal as well as 
with the carbon. Therefore it is impossible to separate 
the gases actually in the metal from those which result 
from these reactions. For judging the material, there 
fore, it suffices to establish the total quantity of gas 
independent of its origin. It is, in fact, clear that a 
poorly deoxidized steel, in which, besides the carbon, 
there is an appreciable amount of oxides which can 
react to form oxides of carbon, is of poorer quality 
than a steel well deoxidized which contains less gas. 
It has been shown that well deoxidized material such 
as electric steel has a smaller quantity of gas than 
ordinary steels. 

Another difficulty arises in connection with the in- 
formation furnished by the analyses. It is known that 
a mixture of CO, and CO in conjunction with carbon 
changes its composition with the tem- 
perature. These changes follow the tend- 
ency that by lower temperature mixtures 
ensue rich in CO,, so that it cannot be 
definitely stated whether the CO, found 
by the analysis was really in the metal 
or was formed by decomposition of the 
CO. It would be expedient, perhaps, to 
calculate the CO, found to CO under the 
assumption that the CO, found arose 
from the decomposition of the CO. Ac- 
cording to the researches of Goutal the 
presence of CO, in iron at ordinary tem- 
peratures is denied. 


The results by this method of vari- 
ous analyses of different kinds of 
steel are given in the table. The total 
gas content is expressed in cubic cen- 
timeters per 100 grams while the vari- 
ous gases are reported in percentage 
by weight. Commenting on these re- 
sults the authors say: 
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Total Gas Content.—The lowest total 
gas content was found in low carbon 
electric steel, well deoxidized material 
showing 10 to 15 cu. em. of gas per 100 
grams of metal. High carbon electric 
steel contains in general more gas, but 
this is not proportional to the carbon 
content. In badly deoxidized electric 
steel the gas content rises to tenfold, as 
shown by samples 18 and 20. Bessemer 
and open-hearth steel show average gas 
contents of 22 to 78 cu. cm. per 100 
grams. 

Oxides of Carbon.—The CO, varies 
from 0.0020 to 0.0200 per cent. by weight, 
but as the amount depends on the 
method of conducting the analysis, the 
figures do not offer a sure account of the 
actual CO, present. The CO ranges 
from 0.0015 to over 0.1000 per cent. in 
sample 26. High content of CO is gener- 
ally a proof that deoxidation was not 
complete. In a carefully manufactured 
nickel-chrome steel, sample No. 9, the 
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O content is 0.0015 per cent. It is customary to add 
errosilicon to modify the percentage of CO, yet in this 
imple with 0.10 per cent. silicon present, the steel is 
t free from CO. Also in sample No. 18 of similar 
mposition nearly 40 times as much CO is present with 


percentage of silicon of 0.17. In the crucible steels, 
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the Gas Contents and Composition of 
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here 0.12 to 0.24 per cent. of silicon is present, the 
presence of this gas is by no means low. 
Hydrogen.—The hydrogen 
0.0047 per cent. 
got steel 


ranges from 0.0002 to 
Carefully prepared, well deoxidized 
little hydroger ° 


considerable hydro 


contains as a rule but 
often 


contains 


l'erromanganese 


Southern Roads and the Cummins Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1915.—The railroads 
Southern Classification territory, in view of the tak- 

g effect June 3 of the Cummins law abolishing the 
imited liability feature of the uniform bill of lading, 
have filed a notice with the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission canceling Rule 1 of the existing tariff and 
promulgating a new rule which foreshadows a revised 
ill of lading tmposing new conditions on shippers as 
the price of the continuance of the minimum rates here 
fore in force. No intimation has been received by 
1e commission as to what these conditions will be, but 
it can be stated that if they are regarded as unduly 
vexatious the new rule will be suspended and a specia 
vestigation ordered. In the meantime, the commis 
ion is giving consideration to the general scope of the 
immins law in the light of the hearing of representa 
ives of leading carriers recently held. and a compr: 


th 
I 


hensive opinion will soon be made public, presumably 
efore the law goes into force. 

The new rule continues existing rates, but gives 
notice of an intention to substitute a new bill of lading, 
nd is as follows: 

The tes governed by the classification are on the basis of 


of lading conditions limiting the liability of the carr 


I ict of Congress, approved March 4, 1915, additior 
as to interstate traffic has been imposed upor 
rriers from and after June 3, 1915 It is physi 


ssible to revise tariffs, classifications and exception sheets 
conform to the requirements of the law as amended, and 
become effective June Hence, it becomes necessary to 

ike some temporary provision applying to interstate tariffs 
that will remove doubt as to application of rates from and 
ifter June 3, 1915. To this end Rule 1 is re 
follows: 


vised to read as 
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gen which adds to the a int in the final ste¢ 
ogen. The ( tent of nitroger ‘ es etwee 
nothing and 0.0141 per cent., being part 


the electric steels. 


The article also contains a detailed discussion 


of the relation of the gases and their proportio1 
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the different stages of teel 1 llacture differ 
ent processes, as well as in the refinement of pe! 
hearth steel in the elect: furnace he ilt 
are displayed both by charts and | able nda are 
decidedly interesting and thoroug! 

B 
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i tne Ca a | W | ‘ rhe 
adil before June 3, and the o7 yn is ext ed that 
if terms are materially different from the bi Ow 
in employment will no e permitted unti 0 
days after it 1 fied, and then o ' tr event that 

: ved by the comn or 

No other roads having given notice 

to change rate ill of lading conditior 
lieved ' the commission that no such change m e 
sought, at least until the commission’s opinion in the 


matter 
after 


inde? 


company is being formed in Santiago, Chile, f 
lishing a : 
obtained 


has 


been made public and probably not 
railroads have had x months’ expe 
new conditions. W. L. ¢ 
reported in Commerce Reports that a ew 


estat 
tin melter for treating the 


from Bolivian tin mines. It is to be 
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located 


at Arica or Mijillones. 
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Building Precise Dies on a Rush Order 


An unusually interesting job of die making, in- 
volving the design and building of a complete set 
of 72 dies, was recently completed by the H. G. 
Saal Company, Chicago, Ill. The operating parts 
and a telephone lockout device, controlled 
by the Adsit General Electric Company, Minneap- 
olis, Minn., and comprising 33 separate pieces, were 
formed with these dies. The instrument is exceed- 
ingly sensitive in its operation and accordingly the 
dies were required to be finished to sizes within 
limits of 0.0005 to 0.001 in. for 
forating and 0.001 to 0.002 in. for the forming 
operations. The parts themselves are made from 
metal varying in thickness from 0.005 to 0.093 in. 

The complete set dies for blank- 
ing, perforating, drawing and burring. 
Among these there are no open dies, all being sub- 
press dies, in the building of which the Saal Com- 
pany specializes. As indicated, the dies are made 
so that all may be used in but two sizes of presses. 
A feature of the die construction are the large 
hardened and ground ladder pins which insure a 
perfect alignment of the punch and die. It is thus 
possible to use these dies in punch presses where the 
ram fits loosely into the die slides as well as where 
the slides are tight which adds flexibility in the 
use of the dies and results in a saving of power. 
The particularly interesting fact in connection with 
the building of this set of dies was the fact that 
they were completed on a rush order in 32 working 
days, during which the largest number of men work- 
ing on the job at any The Saal 
Company is an advocate of the sub-die not only be- 
cause stampings which in their making admit of the 
use of sub-dies, can be made more cheaply, but be- 
cause the time for setting up presses with sub-dies, 
as compared with open dies, is reduced by 75 per 


case of 


variance of per- 
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forming, 


one time was 27. 
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Parts of a Telephone Lockout Device Produced with the Dies 


cent., while the cost of repairs is less by a similar 
proportion. 

A further example of the character of the dies 
which this company is equipped to make is a follow 
die in combination with a bridge die designed to 
form complete a metal hinge for a file binder. The 
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st operation punches small holes on one side of 
stamping and a row of prick punch marks on the 

er side. The stamping is then blanked out, and 
press in which the die is mounted, being suit- 
inclined, the stamping slides out by gravity, 
k through the die into the forming die which 

ms it in a V-shape. 

The plant of the Saal Company, in addition to 









Completely Forming the Metal Hinge of a File 


Binder in One Operation 


the machine shop equipment necessary to the manu- 
ture of such dies as the above, includes a press 

room for the handling of contract stamping work, 
electro-plating installation with equipment for a 
nge of finishes up to the highest polish, a ja- 
nning department and an assembly room adapt- 
e in its facilities to a wide variety of work. 


A Screw Driver with Motor Drive 


For effecting savings in time and labor where 
‘ge numbers of wood or lag screws have to be 
ven or nuts put on, the United States Electrical 
lool Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has developed an 
electric screw driver. The tool is equipped with a 
versal motor to operate on either direct or alter- 
iting current circuits, a friction clutch with a 
pring release controlling the starting and stopping 
the driving bit. This clutch operates when pres- 
re is applied to it to engage the motor with the 

t and drive the screws. As soon as pressure is 
emoved, the clutch is released and the motor con- 
ues to run while the driving bit is stationary. 
An instance of the savings effected by the use 
this tool was a case in the Middle West, where a 





Tool for Driving 
Putting On 


Wood or Lag 
Nuts 
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large number of screws of small size had to be 


driven, and the time for completing the work was 


somewhat restricted. In this instance, 50 gross 
No. 11 screws, 1 in. long, was driven in 54 hi 
2515 of which was chargeable to the carpente 


the remainder to the apprentic« 


Autogenous Welding and Cutting Torch 


The Turner Brass Works, Sycamore, Ill., ha 
brought out new cutting and welding torch It 
is intended for use with autogenous welding equip 


ment and can be operated with one hand, as all the 


valves are grouped so as to be controlled by a slight 
movement of the thumb and forefinger. The valve 
controlling the oxygen jet when cutting is being 


done can be adjusted to a fixed posit 
ing the necessity of holding the valve down when 
long cutting operations are being 

The mixing chamber 
instead of the head 


n, thus avoid 


handled 
lS locat 


which, it is er 


Jt 


\ll tl Control \ \ { I , 
Can Be Adjusted D> ' 
Furt!l Attentior " “ H 
( t e Tor ( I Ad 

\ \ 
the torch cool and reduces the danger of having 
the flame pop out. The welding torch requires 
only one hand to control it, so that the other hand 


is free for the work that is being done. Two valves 
in the handle regulate the flame used, a slight move 
ment of the forefinger or thumb giving the operator 
complete control without releasing his 
handle. 

Included in the equipment of the welding tor 
are three sections and an angle attachment. Thes« 
enable the torch to be used in various positions and 
different lengths, as is 
portion of the 


grip o1 tne 


the lower 
llustration. 


brought out in 


accompanying 


+ 


The Whiting Foundry Equipment Company, Harvey, 
Ill., has taken over the foundry equipment business of 
the Central Iron Works, Quincy, IIL, adding to its line 
the dust arrester and water cinder mills formerly man 
ufactured by the latter company, retaining one of its 
engineers on exhaust system equipment for the benefit 
of prospective purchasers. It is also prepared to fur 
nish repairs for any of the Central 
ment 


[ror 


Works equlp- 
now in 


1} > 
use. 








The Plant of the 
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Zine Manufacture in the Pittsburgh Distric 
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Employees’ 


Houses with Special Features of Construction 


In April, 1913, through the efforts of Ralph 
Cooke, industrial agent of the Pennsylvania Lines 
West, the American Zinc & Chemical Company, an 
identified interest of the American Metal Com- 
pany, New York, secured about 900 acres of ground 
two miles south 
of Burgettstown, —————__——_ 
Pa., on the main 
line of the Pitts- 
burgh, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Rail- 
road. Of this, 
400 acres located 
on the crest of a 
hill and admira- 
bly adapted for 
the purpose, was 
set aside for a 
plant for the 
manufacture of 
spelter and _ its 
by-products, sul- 
phuric acid, while 
about 500 acres 
located just west of the plant site were reserved 
for the building of a new town for employees to 
be named Langeloth, in honor of a chairman of the 
board of the American Metal Company, who died 
less than a year ago. 


Ore Bin and Crusher Building 
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Active work on the plant was started in Ju 
1913, and in a little more than a year the first u 
was finished and put in operation. The gro 
plan, as shown in an illustration, gives an idea 
the general layout of the plant, but it should 


















Tower Building 

Roasting Furnaces 
noted that only one unit has been completed. The 
three units to the left are prospective, while that 
to the extreme right is finished and in operation. 
There are direct sidings from the main line of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, also from a branch line 
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Spe ter 


pelter Plant at Langeloth, Pa. 





» 
oO. 


1915 


iV 


that road, running from Burgettstown to Pat- 
on mills, while the company itself has built a 
n service standard gauge line, which completely 
ircles its plant and also numerous switches con- 
ting different departments. 
In order to obtain a supply of pure water es- 
tial to its purposes, the company built a con- 
te dam just south of its works on its own prop- 
This has a capacity for storing 15,000,000 
the reservoir being supplied by natural water 
ds and springs. From this reservoir the water 
pumped by centrifugal and plunger pumps 
ugh a 12-in. cast-iron pipe water line to a steel 
k, built by the Des Moines Bridge & Iron Works, 





Distillation 


Furnaces 


with a capacity of 250,000 gal., and from this tank 
water is taken to all departments of the plant 
through 12-in. mains. 

The coal supply is obtained from about 2500 
of Pittsburgh seam coal owned by 


res 


the com- 
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pany. The mine is located near the smelter and the 
coal is delivered from the tipple to a steel incline, 
the cars being electrically hauled up this incline to 
a 500-ton steel storage bin. From a bridge under 
this bin, the cars are loaded by gravity and hauled 
by electric motors over steel bridges to bins located 
in different parts of the works. All the coal mining 
is done by machines, and in. addition to the main 
hoisting shaft there is a slope entrance built of con 
crete, 8 ft. high, leading into the mines through 
which all supplies are taken and which is also used 
by the miners in going to and returning from work. 
The company has a supply of coal amply sufficient 
to when the four units of its plant 
built, 
for many years to 
The 


intends to 


its needs, 


meet 
have been 
come com- 
pany 
market 
coal 
slack 
ing purposes. 
The 
plant 
high 
with a 


the lump 
and its 
for smelt 


use 


smelting 
is located 
ground, 
view to 
having bette: 
working condi 
tions for the men. 
This 


a large amount of 


on 


necessitated 


excavating and 
‘ concrete work. 
The different de- 


partments are so laid out that three additional units 
can be constructed without cramping or disturbing 
the operation of the present one. The present plant 
comprises a bin and crusher 
two roasting furnaces and their respective 


sample house, ore 


building; 
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sulphuric acid systems; four distillation furnaces; 
carpenter and machine shop; supply house; coal 
mines and pottery. Very economical methods are 
used to receive, handle and store the ores used in 
the manufacture of zinc, and which come almost 
entirely from Missouri and Wisconsin. The ore is 
received in 50-ton capacity steel cars, which are 
delivered to the ore bins by a switching engine. 
The cars are weighed and the ore is unloaded into 
deep concrete bins. These ore bins are 22 ft. high, 
20 ft. wide and 70 ft. long, there being seven of 
them with room for 13 more, each having a storage 
capacity of 2000 tons. The building is equipped 
with a 10-ton Shaw traveling crane with grab 
bucket. The latter distributes and carries the ore 
to the mill, which is equipped for handling coarse 
and fine ores. 

The ores are dumped on a grizzly, the fines 
passing through and the coarse going to a jaw 
crusher. They then enter a Ruggles-Coles cylin- 
drical drier. From the drier the ore is elevated 
to the screens, with the oversize returning to the 
rolls. The drier gases are passed through a steel 
dust collector, and then discharged into the chim- 


r 








The 


Pottery 


ney. Connected with the ore bin building is a sam- 
ple room, in which samples of ore are taken from 
each car and treated by the regular processes in 
order to obtain a good average sample of the ore 
for assay purposes. 

The roasting furnaces are of the Hegeler type, 
20 x 80 ft., with modern improvements in both 
the furnaces proper and their machinery. Each 
furnace is double, seven hearths high, the dimen- 
sions of each hearth being 6 ft. x 20 ft., making 
about 6800 sq. ft. of hearth area. The large lower 
hearths are muffled. The interior arches have con- 
siderable spring and are built of tongue and 
grooved brick. A special brick is laid above each 
row of skewbacks to carry the weight of the rabble, 
which keeps it off the hearth, the latter can then 
rise and fall with the arches. The rakes are the 
usual style used in this class of roaster. An im- 
provement in the rake rods is that they are jointed 
in sections thus allowing easy replacement of any 
part. The rods are drawn through the furnace by 
endless chains. 

Each furnace is provided with a 9 x 15 gas pro- 
ducer with water cooled boshes, the fire gases being 
burned under the three lower ore hearths. Sirocco 
fans are used for furnishing air to the gas hearth 
and to the ore muffles. The waste heat gases pass 
through an air heater, which is composed of cast- 
iron “U” pipes, cold air flowing through in an 
opposite direction to the fire gases. The tempera- 
ture of the fire gases entering the heater is about 
800 deg. C. and hot air leaves at 400 deg. C. The 
hot air then passes through flues and enters the 
muffles through the middle wall. The use of pre- 
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heated air gives good results in the matter of 
economy. Fifty-five tons of ore are roasted per , 
or 16 lb. per sq. ft. of hearth area, with a coal 
sumption of seven tons. The gases run 4 per 
SO, by volume and reach the Glover tower at 
deg. C. 


THE SULPHURIC ACID DEPARTMENT 


Two buildings contain the sulphuric acid 
partment, one known as the Tower building, 9° 
220 ft., and the other the chamber building, 13s 
440 ft., the former being all steel and brick and 
latter steel construction. The roast furnace ga: 
on leaving the furnace pass through a centrifu; 
dust chamber, 30 ft. in hight and 20 ft. in diamete) 
The chamber has a hopper bottom so that dust can 
be drawn out into cars in an ore tunnel running un- 
derneath the roasting furnaces. The gases pass 
to the Glover tower, which is 14 x 14 x 40 ft. 
hight and thence through 10 lead chambers, which 
have a space of 360,000 cu. ft. From the chambers 
the gases pass through three Gay Lussac towers 
which are 14 x 14 x 40 ft. All towers are packed 
with special chemical brick. Two hard lead fans ar: 


Building 


used for forcing the gases through the towers and 
chambers. The acid is pumped to the tops of towers 
by means of acid eggs and compressed air. Larg« 
steel storage tanks are located convenient to rail 
road, and acid is loaded by gravity into tank cars. 

There are four distillation furnaces, all of the 
Hegeler type, each containing 864 retorts of 8-in 
inside diameter. The smelting capacity of each fur 
nace is 20 tons. An improved Hegeler type of gas 
producer, 9'5 x 22 ft., furnishes the necessary gas. 
The furnaces are placed parallel at 100 ft. centers, 
each building having a width of 70 ft., thus allowing 
ample space between furnaces for light and air. The 
building having been substantially built of steel, a 
sheet steel hood surrounds each furnace, thus afford- 
ing extremely good ventilation for the workers 
Counterweighted doors are used between hood and 
working floor after the campaign has been con 
pleted. The waste gases from the furnace pass 
through a 588 hp. Rust vertical tube boiler and 
thence to a Radial brick stack, 125 ft. high, built 
by the Heine Chimney Company of Chicago, wit! 
an inside diameter of 6 ft. at the top. Each boile’ 
is equipped with a firebox for direct firing, in case 
of the shut down of a furnace. 

Retort annealing kilns are placed at the end 0! 
furnaces. Down-draft kilns are used with flues 
connecting with the large radial stack. Each fur- 
nace is equipped with a No. 6 Sirocco fan of 27,000 
cu. ft. capacity against a pressure of 5 in. of water 
An air main extends longitudinally over the furnace 
with branch pipes leading to both sides of furnace, 
ports being between each section of 24 retorts. A 
particular feature of the furnace is the flat roof 
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ch laid at the same slope as the retorts. The 
ickstaves are connected with tie rods through 
rings, thus allowing for the usual expansion. The 
ttom of the buckstaves have ball and socket 
nts, allowing movement in any direction. An- 
her variation from the usual custom is that a 
ge pocket is directly under the furnace, allowing 
mm for the accumulation of several days’ resi- 
e. A tunnel under this pocket allows the easy 
moval of residue. This arrangement of tunnel 
d pocket eliminates all possibility of up-draft in 
nt of the furnaces. Each gas producer has a 
assive reinforced concrete bin over it, capable of 
lding a 15-days’ supply of coal, which is fed by 
ivity into the producer. 


THE POWER PLANT AND POTTERY 


The power plant is contained in a steel and 
rick building, 4342 x 120 ft., and is equipped with 
, General Electric 2000 kw. turbine and also with 
two Ingersoll-Rand air compressors. Alternating 

rrent is used throughout the plant. Steam for 

power plant is supplied by waste heat boilers by 
an overhead line. The machine shop is a brick and 
steel building, 90 x 160 ft., to which special atten- 
tion was paid in order to secure maximum light and 
ntilation. There are windows on all four sides of 
the machine shop building and also in the roof. 
[he machine shop is equipped with a full line of 
ron working tools and at one end are located com- 
plete carpenter and pattern shops. 

The pottery is a substantial brick and steel 
structure, 60 x 142 ft., conveniently arranged for 
building material. The drying rooms are located 
on both sides of a main alleyway. Another alley- 
way is at each end of the rooms, the latter being 
used for loading retorts and condensers into cars. 
lhe rooms are heated by steam pipes under grated 
floors, air being driven by a large Sirocco fan. The 
air from the rooms is taken out through galvanized 
ir ducts. The clay is worked through the usual 
iry and wet pans. A Wettengel pug mill and hy- 
draulie press are used for retort making and a 
Garrison machine is used for condenser making. 

The company makes only two products, zinc and 
ilphurie acid, having a capacity of about 50 tons 

zinc per day and about 109 tons of sulphuric 
cid. Its entire product is sold to domestic consum- 
ers but the company has made a few foreign ship- 
ments. The entire works were designed and built 
by N. L. Heinz, general manager. Mr. Heinz is also 
the designer and erector of the huge acid plant of 
he Duckton Sulphur, Copper & Iron Company, Ltd., 

Isabella, Tenn., where blas‘:-furnace gases are 
ised. Archibald Jones is general superintendent 
ind J. W. Geib, assistant superintendent. 


THE TOWN FOR EMPLOYEES 


When the works at Langeloth were established 
they were built on farm land and there was no 
leans of taking care of employees of the company 
except in building houses for them. This was done, 
ind the company has established, just west of the 
‘actory site, a new town known as Langeloth, where 
ome 60 to 70 houses have been built and are occu- 
ied by its employees. Some new ideas in construc- 
‘ion in the building of these houses were carried 
ut. They are built of different designs so that 
there is no monotony in their appearance. A new 
eature in the detail of their construction is the use 
if sheet zinc placed outside the sheathing, instead 
f paper, thus affording a lasting material, which is 
vindproof, vermin proof and damp proof. Tinning 


‘trips are nailed on the studding over the zinc 
heets and metal lath outside of this, on which is 
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placed concrete stucco plaster. The houses are 
roofed with red slate imbedded and shingles which 
add much to their appearance. Some of the houses 
are five rooms and others seven rooms, and they are 
neat and equipped with modern appliances. Water 
is furnished from the company’s own supply, and 
natural gas and coal are used for fuel. It is 
probable the company will build a large number of 
houses as soon as contemplated plant additions have 
been made. 


Practical Co-operation in Foundry Work 


The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association held its 
monthly meeting at the Manufacturers’ Club, in that 
city, Wednesday evening, May 5, having as its special 
guests the officers and members of the Associated 
Foundry Foremen of Philadelphia and vicinity. Paul 
E. Poindexter, of the reorganization committee of the 
Greater Chamber of Commerce of Philadelphia, ad 
dressed the meeting and after explaining the plans 
under which the new organization proposed to operate 
urged the foundrymen to become members. 

William H. Barr, president of the Lumen Bearing 
Company, Buffalo, who is president of the National 
Founders’ Association, made an interesting address 
on “Co-operation in the Foundry.” It behooves every 
foundryman, he said, to devote time and energy to 
the betterment of working conditions. Something must 
be done to stimulate foundry labor, both skilled and 
unskilled. Manufacturers will have to deal in the next 
few years with a shortage of unskilled labor. The 
influx of foreign labor, following the war abroad, wil! 
be smaller. Foundrymen should look forward to this 
condition and prepare in advance. Methods and ma 
chinery should be installed to bring out maximum 
production with a minimum of labor. The installation 
of modern foundry equipment will go a long way toward 
solving the problem. Team work in daily foundry 
operation, not only in the individual organization, but 
also with associated foundrymen, will do much. 

Reference was made to the constructive work of 
the National Founders’ particularly on 
lines of safety and sanitation. Hazards have 
reduced, and the work has been made more agreeable. 
The standardization of goggles, leggings, foundry shoes, 
safety guards on machinery, etc., has aided materially 
in minimizing foundry accidents. 

The treatment and education of apprentices were 
touched upon; also uniform legislation relating to the 
conduct of the foundry, maintenance of order in and 
about the foundry, the foundry store and scrap cast 
ings. Mr. Barr recommended closer co-operation be 
tween the shop foremen and the sales forces. Much 
can be accomplished by meetings of the department 
heads and sales forces. The game should be studied 
from all angles, so as to get out of the old low-capacity 
rut and build up a clean, profitable business on a sound 
basis. 

Following the meeting a planked shad luncheon was 
served, at which informal made by 
various members and guests. 


Association, 


been 


addresses were 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio, an 
nounces the removal of its New York branch from 77 
Warren street to 50 Dey street, adjoining the Hudson 
Terminal. In its new quarters the company proposes 
to carry the largest combined stock of its kind in New 
York City, consisting of power transmission machinery 
and elevating and conveying appliances. A large engi 
neering and sales force will be maintained with ample 
facilities for handling promptly inquiries and orders. 
George H. Mueller, assistant sales manager of the Jef 
frey Company, is the manager in charge of this office. 

The steel plant of the International High Speed 
Steel Company at Rockaway, N. J., is nearing comple 
tion, and it is expected it will be in operation by the 
latter part of June. The product will be tool steels, 
alloy steels, high speed steels of various shapes, solid 
octagon and cruciform and hollow hexagon and round 
rock drill steels under the Bulldog brand. 


The Electric Melting of Ferroalloys 


A Description of the Wile Electric Fur- 
nace with a Statement of Costs for Pre- 


melting Ferromanganese and Ferrochrome 


The advance in the price of certain ferroalloys and 
the uncertainty as to future supplies caused by war 
conditions, with the consequent necessity of using stock 
economically, were emphasized by R. S. Wile, president 
of the Wile Electric Furnace Company, in a paper be- 
fore the Society of Iron and Steel Electrical Engineers 
at Pittsburgh Saturday evening, May 1. Mr. Wile’s 
subject was “The Electric Furnace and the Melting of 
Alloys.” He claims that melting the ferroalloys before 
adding them to the ladle or the furnace results in a sav 
ing of the alloy and an improvement in the steel, avoid- 
ing segregation by more thorough distribution. We 
quote from the paper: 

“A condition which occurs in most steel plants is a 
variable supply of power due to the electrical equip 
ment being used intermittently. A furnace of the slag 
resistance type can be used to good advantage for melt- 
ing ferroalloys during these periods of idleness as it 
can be retarded or advanced at will without serious 
damage other than delaying the melting of the alloy, 
but as the composition of the alloy does not change dur 
ing melting it does not affect the material in the least 
to keep it in the furnace longer, the only inconvenience 
being in the instance of several furnaces being ready 
to tap in quick succession in which event it is neces 
sary to draw heavily upon the power supply. The ad 
vantage of melting the alloys is apparent in almost 
every instance, but more particularly where large addi 
tions must be added to the ladles, causing a decrease in 
the temperature of the steel, often rendering it neces 
sary to tap the ladle before the additions are thoroughly 
distributed and trapping quantities of gas. 


THE WILE FURNACE DESCRIBED 


“The Wile electric furnace is of the 
type, one bottom and two top electrodes. The spacing of 
the electrodes is such that they compose as nearly as 
possible an equilateral triangle. To start, the two top 
electrodes are lowered to the floor of the furnace, som« 
granular graphite or plumbago is sprinkled in, and 
when this glows the slag making materials are added. 
These vary with the material, but window glass is used 
for most purposes as it is neutral to most of the metals 
to be melted. As this melts the electrodes are raised 
until the proper hight is reached, and the alloy is then 
charged into the furnace and is melted beneath the slag 
from the heat of the bath and not 
as in the case of the are furnaces.. The current comes 
direct from the transformer to the furnace, the heat 
being regulated by the depth of the electrodes in the 
slag. 

“When the metal is melted it is either poured int 
an auxiliary ladle and then poured into the steel ladle 
or the entire electric furnace is picked up by the aux 
iliary hoist of the crane and the furnace poured as if it 
were a ladle. The slag stays in the furnace to be ready 
for the next heat. It retains its molten condition for a 
considerable length of time, which enables the power to 
be quickly picked up again. If the furnace is used as a 
ladle it is set down by the auxiliary before the big ladle 
is poured and is either picked up by another crane and 
put into place or kept where it is until the 
poured and then replaced. This latter course, however, 
dissipates a good deal of valuable time and is not co 
ducive to the highest efficiency from the furnace. 

“The advantages derived from introducing the alloy 
in a molten condition, other than those of distribution, 
etc., may be questioned by many. I refer to the saving 
of metal effected. The percentage of saving varies with 
the amount of manganese, etc., added to the steel. As 
is well known a large part of the manganese added to 
both open-hearth and particularly Bessemer steel is lost 
in freeing the steel of oxides, and the amount of 


three phase 


from the direct heat 


ladle is 


mat 


ganese oxidized is less with a high carbon than w 
low carbon steel; it decreases with the amount ad 
Thus, if 1 per cent. manganese be added to the 
0.60 per cent. will be found in the steel (less 0.40 
cent.) ; if 0.60 per cent. be added, the steel will ret 
0.40 per cent (less 0.20 per cent.) ; the loss in one 
being 40 per cent. and the other 30 per cent., and th: 
is no assurance that all parts of the steel will s| 
0.60 per cent. or 0.40 per cent., as the case may 
The function of the manganese then is twofold, on 
reduce the oxides, but mainly to strengthen the 
But tests and practice have shown that by adding 
manganese while molten the losses shown above do 
occur so heavily and that a larger percentage of 
manganese is retained in the steel. 
as much as 35 per cent.” 


The saving is oft 


RESULTS FROM 


Mr. Wile then quoted from an article by F\ 
Schroeder, of Livet, France, giving the results of m« 
ing over 1000 tons of ferromanganese to be added to co. 


MELTING 1000 TONS OF ALLOY 


verter steel. The results were obtained with a Kell 
furnace at the Burbacherhiitte in Saarbrucken, Ge: 
many. The report states: 


“The continuous operation of the converter plant 
during the six weekdays required an uninterrupted ru: 
ning of the electric furnace in order to have hot ferro- 
manganese ready whenever needed. On Sunday the 
metal usually remained in the furnace and was mai 
tained fluid by the electric current, the consumption of 
electric current for this purpose being ‘very low.’ Wher 
no electric power was available the furnace was emptied 
and restarted on Sunday night. During the week the 
furnace was never emptied. Small repairs were mad 
on Sunday, the hot metal meanwhile being poured int: 

ladle. 

“The longest period during which the furnace wa 
melting ferromanganese was three month 
During this time the roof of acid brick, which had 
already been used before during a period of steel r 
fining, was neither repaired nor renewed. The dolomite 
lining was not renewed, and only a few small repairs 
were made from time to time. After these three month 
of melting ferromanganese the furnace was started 
run on steel again, and the lining was still in fair co. 
dition. The roof and lining of the furnace, when used 
for melting ferromanganese, therefore, last at least 
three months. A lining of magnesite would stand fro 
six to nine months in continuous operation. 

“From the results obtained at the Burbacherhiitt: 
the following conclusions may be drawn: 

“1. The remelting of ferromanganese in the furna 
occurs without any losses of manganese by volatiliza 
lor example, 10 average samples of solid ferro 
manganese averaged 80.29 per cent. manganese befor 
being charged into the electric furnace. Thirty-seve 
successive samples of molten ferromanganese take! 
from the electric furnace averaged 80.22 per cent. ma! 


ranese. 


ed for 


tig? 
LIO 


“2. The net saving due to the use of molten fet 
manganese amounts to 35 per cent. of the amount 
solid ferromanganese which would be necessary for t! 
production of steel of the same quality and under thé 
same conditions of operation. Another saving result 
from the fact that all the fine pieces of ferromanganes« 
which are usually lost in ordinary practice, can 
ised up. It is even possible, if the addition of fer! 
manganese is made in molten form, to reduce slight 
the manganese content in the finished steel without 
fecting the rolling quality. 

“3. Costs of melting based upon a price of %4c. p 
were approximately $5 per ton of fe 
manganese, including electric power consumption, el 


kw-hr. 
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These 
not the costs of special experiments, but a monthly 
erage, and therefore include costs of heating and 
ting the furnace, delays, interruptions due to elec 
de changes, Sunday work, etc., or, briefly, all the 
enses of using the process in a commercial basic con 
ter plant. 
“The distribution of molten ferromanganese in the 
lle is uniform, the deoxidation quick and more ef- 
tive, and rephosphorization impossible. Not only is 
quality of the steel improved, but the capacity of 
converter plant can also be increased since the time 
juired for the resting of the metal to permit the fer- 
1anganese to dissolve is saved. The gain per heat is 
few minutes, which amounts to considerable 
en running at full capacity.” 


le consumption, wages, linings, and repairs. 


vayS a 


RESULTS WITH THE WILE FURNACE 
Commenting on his own investigations Mr. Wile 
l: 

“We have carried out extensive tests to prove that 
re is no change in the alloy while melting and to 
w the carbon and power consumption as well as the 

t of linings in our furnace for this purpose. We have 
ne to the following conclusions, using 80 per cent. 
romanganese as a That the average power 
sumption is nearly 800 kw-hr. per ton; that the car- 
1 consumption is never over 12 lb. per ton and rarely 
t, and that the lining cost is between 10c. and 25c. 
r ton, depending upon the rapidity of melting. This 

eans that the cost with power at %c. per kw-hr. and 
bon at 4c. will be between $4.50 and,$4.75 per ton, 
clusive of labor, which is incidental tegghe plant any 

ww. This will add to the cost of the awgrage steel be- 
and 10c. per ton—a very smaligamount, which 
easily dissipated in the reduced handling. 
“Another point of saving is in closer calculations of 

the manganese. If the specification calls for 1 to 1.25 
anganese the proper amount can be melted to yield the 
per cent. in the steel, thereby saving the 0.25 per 
ent. The results in melting this alloy in a Heroult 
rnace at Joliet are such, I understand, that the cost 

the steel is reduced 2/100 of le. Other data show 
hat the power consumption in this type of furnace is 

256 kw-hr. per ton, and the electrode consumption $1.68 
er ton based on carbon at 4c. per lb. This is a higher 
ost than shown either in the Keller or,g@ur furnace, but 
ay be accounted for by the large sizeof furnace and 
he small amount of alloy melted caysing a greate 

radiation. Even at this higher figure the cost of the 
teel is reduced rather than raised, and a better 

results. 


basis: 


veen 3c. 


stee] 


SAVING IN FERROCHROME 

“Most of these remarks have been confined to ferro 

anganese, but the saving in ferrochromium is easily 

vreater, as this alloy is now charged into the steel while 

the open-hearth where the loss is greatly increased. 
Without an electric furnace it is necessary to do this 
wing to the high melting point of the alloy and the 
mpossibility of its becoming melted by the time of pour- 
ng the ladle. It is truly wonderful to contemplate the 
aving possible by pre-melting this alloy. 

“It has been contended by some that the best prac- 
tice is to add these alloys to the furnace rather than to 
he ladle, maintaining that the furnace is the best place 
to make the steel, owing to the gases arising from the 
adle causing spongy steel. This latter contention is 
indoubtedly true where the alloys are charged cold and 
nay be to some extent if they are charged hot, as it does 
even when they are added to the furnace itself, but 
when it is considered that the loss of manganese or 
hromium goes on at the rate of about 12 points per 
minute while in the furnace it is doubtful if these gases, 
which are always present, are more costly in the end 
than the loss encountered from the waste of alloys. It 
s my contention that the loss of alloys is far greater 
than that encountered by the small amount of gas gen- 
erated by adding the alloys in a molten condition to the 
ladle.” 

The Wile furnace is also being used by the West- 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Company in melting nickel- 
iron for casting grid resistances, where it is necessary 
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to keep the high graphite content in the iron to mai 

tain its toughness and to have the specific resistance of 

one heat similar to that of another. Anothe 
1 


application is in making stellite 


practica 
melting cobalt for 


A Friction Clutch for Power Hammers 


Beaudry & Co., Inc., 141 Milk street, Boston, 
Mass., are equipping their Champion power ham 


mers which were illustrated in The Jron Age, 
November 5, 1903, 
with a motor drive. 
In this way it is pos- ay 
sible to use the cud i 
hammer where the aot i 
blacksmith shop is t TOY aA Oe 
located at some dis- ; 
tance from the main \ i 
power plant or there inv cand 
are objections to the 1 A 
use of overhead A 
shafting. In connec- = : 
tion with this drive ' 
a special friction AT 
clutch pulley has 
been designed. 

The clutch con- 
sists of eight parts, 
including the washer ] 
on the end of the , Pict - ' 
shaft which holds Peveloped for o 
the pulley a in place. — "Power Hi 
The friction ring b 


is split to fit over the head of the expansion pin « 

This ring is slotted, and the sides of the slot are 
faced with steel with a view to providing a good 
wearing surface. The brake section d is fastened 
to the shaft with keys, the pulley running loose on 
the brake hub. The bearings of the pulley are lubr 

cated by a grease cup. A spiral form cam, e, is kept 
in the neutral position by a spring located on the 
frame. A hardened steel roller, f, 
the lever g. 


runs in a slot in 
Adjusting screws and check nuts are 
provided for the expansion pin, this arrangement 
being relied upon to permit the washer and the 


sliding pulley back to be removed to make suc} 
adjustments as may become necessary from time 
to time. 

The clutch is controlled by a foot treadle which 


operates through the lever at the left of the 
drawing. When the treadle rod is pulled down b 
pressure on the treadle the expansion pin ¢ act 
through the lever g, the roller f and the cam e to 
tighten the friction ring b between the pulley 
and the brake d. With this arrangement the force 
of the blow is directly proportional to the amount 
of pressure applied to the treadle. The brake 
automatically released when the hammer is i! 
motion. 

The motor used is mounted on a bracket fastened 
to the hammer frame. The maximum speed that 
can be used is 900 r.p.m., and a belt tightening 
attachment is used to give the required tension 


Milwaukee is given credit for accomplishing won 
ders in the reduction of industrial accidents, in a bu 
letin on industrial safety just issued by the Industria! 
Commissioner of Wisconsin. The bulletin says many a 
cidents that have come to its notice show that it is only 
by efforts of the employee that such accidents can be 
prevented. One manufacturer reduced accidents ir 
his establishment 75 per cent in the first year that he 
carried on a campaign of education. 
duction for Wisconsin is given as 
60 per cent. 


The average re 
ranging from 30 to 
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ELECTRIC APPARATUS RECORDS 


System for Securing Data on Performance and 
Repairs in Steel Plants 


In discussing a paper* on the “Repair and Deprecia- 
tion of Electrical Apparatus,” presented by G. E. Stoltz, 
at a meeting of the Association of Iron and Steel 
Electrical Engineers, held at Pittsburgh, March 6, 1915, 
J. F. Kelly, of the electrical department of the National 
Tube Company, McKeesport, Pa., spoke as follows: 

“The continuity of operation to-day in the steel mills 
depends largely upon the successful performance of 
the electrical apparatus and it is most essential that 
the equipment be prepared at all times to deliver the 
energy required of it. In order that the necessary 
steps may be taken to apply the proper remedy, it 
becomes necessary for the adoption and application of 
such methods and systems that will bring to the atten- 
tion of the proper authorities, in the shape of records, 
the excessive attention required, the high cost of re- 
pairs and maintenance, and the loss of production, 
which may be caused by inefficient or defective appa- 
ratus. 

“Each of the most important parts of the generat- 
ing equipment should be assigned a card, upon which 
is entered a record of all inspections, repairs and re- 
newals, and from which could be obtained a record of 
the performance of the principal parts of the different 
apparatus. 

“Wherever practicable, it is our practice to use 
cards that can be filled in by the men directly in 
charge of the work, and the card need only be referred 
to the proper executive and then filed, thus reducing 
clerical work to a minimum. 


RECORDS KEPT OF MOTORS 


“We will describe, as clearly as possible, the cycle 
in which a motor moves from the time it is ordered 
from the manufacturer until it has been disposed of or 
becomes obsolete. Upon the receipt of instructions to 
procure a motor, we fill in a form which contains 
specifications for each part of the apparatus. This, 
together with a requisition, is forwarded to the proper 
authorities for approval. 

“When the motor is received from the manufacturer, 
the record which is to be the permanent one is started. 
It consists of a wallet, 1 in. thick, 5 in. deep, and 7 in. 
wide, upon the face of which is marked all data, includ- 
ing date of installation, location, service, curve draw- 
ing, ammeter record, etc. The wallet is then placed 
in a file, properly indexed, and records of all repairs 
and renewals are filed in this wallet during the whole 
time this motor is carried as plant equipment. 

“When replaced, the component parts of the motor, 
including armature, commutator, field coils, brushes, 
bearings, etc., are followed by a card on which is given 
all necessary data, date of last similar breakdown, 
cause of breakdown, suggestions of repairman and fore- 
man as to what should be done to avoid similar break- 
downs in future, and before the record is filed away, 
a statement of what actually was done to remedy con- 
ditions is made on the card. 

“The defective part is forwarded to the repair de- 
partment and the card to the office where duplicate 
records of each complete motor are kept, one being 
indexed and filed according to type of motor. The 
other is indexed under the name of the inspector in 
charge of the section in which the part failed, thus 
giving a record of the service of the different types of 
motors, also the number of breakdowns 
inspector. 

“The record thus obtained is readily accessible and 
will give a complete history of each motor installed as 
well as its component parts, which can be tabulated in 
any desirable way either by size, type, service, etc. 


under each 


CRANE SERVICE RECORDS 


“Our method of keeping records of electrical cranes 
consists of each crane being assigned cards in duplicate 


*iéxtracts from this paper were printed in The Jron Age 
April 29, 1915, page 952 
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on which are recorded the location, date of each thors ich 
inspection, name of crane operator, and the condi: 
of the different parts of the crane. After each reg 
inspection the original card is sent to the sup: 
tendent, who carefully scrutinizes the report as wri 
in by the inspector, and points out with red penci! the 
items which are to be given immediate attention from 
a standpoint of safety. These cards, on each of which 
is the record of several previous inspections, appearing 
regularly and automatically on the superintende):’s 
desk tell their own story whether the crane is giving 
satisfactory service and soon become valuable for refer- 
ence. It is immediately seen whether repairs have been 
made which were previously reported as being neces- 
sary. The duplicate card is sent to the foreman who 
has charge of the crane. This record enables the 
foreman to promptly replace or repair any parts that 
have been reported as defective. 

“Where delay seriously interferes with production, 
we have the craneman of this particular crane fill out 
and sign each day a card, giving location of crane, 
date, delays, cause, and remarks. 

“At the end of the month a tabulated report is made 
showing the number of hours worked, number of hours 
delayed, cause of delays, etc. Some cranes have ave: 
aged a percentage of delay against number of hours 


worked as high as 1 per cent. and as low as 0.49 per 
cent. 


or 


il 


SYSTEM USED IN ELECTRICAL REPAIR SHOP 


“Every electrical repair shop should have a system 
of ascertaining the cost of repairs and renewals, and 
the most important object to be obtained in such a 
system is simplicity. It should be easily understood, 
economical in operation, and its importance to the 
whole organization must be recognized. 

“The following is a brief description of our method 
of keeping shop records: 

“Repair orders are made in duplicate and sent to 
the department office where stocks are checked for the 
material required to prevent free stock from accumlat- 
ing, proper symbols for labor and material charges ar 
inserted, and necessary approval is obtained, afte: 
which the order is sent to engineering department to 
fill in all necessary engineering information. The orde: 
is then given a shop job number. One copy is retained 
on office file, the other is sent to shop foreman. 

“A time card in duplicate is issued or which is 
entered all necessary information—number of pieces 
to be manufactured, pattern numbers of castings, sym- 
bols for labor and material charges, and the required 
date of completion. Original card is pinned to the 
original copy of the order and forwarded to the shop 
foreman for execution, who then orders all necessary 
material, files his card in a tickler, allowing enough 
time after card automatically turns up in which to 
complete the work. On the wall is a board with pockets 
which have numbers on them corresponding to the 
numbers of the shop machines. Time cards are num- 
bered to correspond to the machine numbers and de- 
posited in these pockets. When workman has finished 
one job and is ready for another he has but to go to 
the board and the card which is in the pocket corre- 
sponding to the number of the machine which he is 
operating is his next job. Blueprints being ready he 
enters on the card his name, check number, operation, 
time started, and when through with the job he enters 
the time completed and deposits the card in the fore 
man’s Office. The foreman approves it and forwards 
it to the time clerk’s office, where it is filed under jo! 
orders. 

“The plan described serves to show the amount of 
labor performed, and the flat cost of the labor neces- 
sary for each job can thus be obtained. The data 
which we obtain from these records becomes valuable 
reference and enables us to overcome many of the diffi 
culties which affect the operation of the various appa 
ratus in use. 

“When it is desirable to follow a particular piece 
of apparatus or a new equipment of any kind such as 
lamps, controllers, or other apparatus, a record is kept 
on which is given any repairs, renewals, or failures 
that may take place, thus obtaining an accurate record 
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the performance of any equipment or apparatus 
it may be desirable to follow. 

‘Proper records, accurately kept, and easy of ac- 
. are of inestimable value.” 


Vertical Swinging Arm Drilling Machine 


The Almond Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
ker of a ball bearing high-speed post drilling 
hine which was described in The Iron Age, May 
1914, has mounted the same type of machine on 


if-Contained Vertical Drilling Machine Having a Jointed 
ging Arm to Facilitate Bringing the Drill to the Point 
of Operation 


olumn and base. This makes it a self-contained 
t for light drilling and tapping operations for 
ise Where a post is not available on which to mount 
the post type. The new machine has a base with 
hree T slots in the working surface, which meas- 
‘es 34 x 48 in. 
The saddle that carries the swinging arm is 
bbed on the column ways. The swinging arm is 
ible or jointed so that the drill can be brought 
lirectly to the proper position with a single motion, 
is greatly increasing the speed of operation. 
Ball bearings are used throughout the machine. 
The saddle has a vertical adjustment of 2 ft. by an 
elevating screw and ball thrust. The maximum and 
nimum distances from the nose of the spindle to 
the base are 48 and 18 in. respectively. 
The machine has a drilling radius of 4 ft. and 
ll handle up to %%-in. drills and *4-in. standard 
ps. It may be driven from a lineshaft or from 
individual constant-speed motor. Six changes of 
indle speed are provided, ranging in approxi- 
ately geometrical progression from 175 to 1000 


».m. The illustration shows the machine with a 
pping head. It is also furnished with a plain 
ad. 


Henry R. Worthington, Inc., New York City, has 
en awarded the contract for a complete pumping 
ant for dry dock No. 1, Balboa Terminals, Balboa, 
inal Zone. The contract involves the design, fabri- 
tion and delivery on the Isthmus of the structural, 
echanical, electrical and hydraulic parts required for 
e installation, which is to consist of four main pumps, 
two drainage pumps and one bilge pump. 
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Internal Combustion Drier for Molds 


The H. M. Lane Company, 707 Trussed Con 
crete Building, Detroit, Mich., is marketing a drier 
for large molds. This device is an adaptation of 
the Crawford internal combustion burner and is 
intended as a substitute for the practice of burning 
gas jets in the mold which is employed in regions 
where natural gas can be obtained. This process, 
it is pointed out, is slow, tends to burn 
portions of the mold and is not entirely 
tory for deep pockets. Among the advantages 
‘laimed for the use of this device are that there 
are no ashes to handle or solid fuel to deliver, 
while, by reason of the relatively high pressure 
carried in the combustion chamber the hot gases 
can be delivered at points a considerable distance 
from the machine and the high velocity in the pipes 
minimizes the radiation and enables air to 
be forced into the pockets in the mold. 

This drier consists of a standard 6-ft. burner, 
which is mounted on a structural base and provided 
with a pressure blower ‘and gas connections. The 
blower is driven by a motor located on the end of 
the frame, the electric current being taken through 

flexible cord from an adjacent electric light socket 
and controlled by the switch suspended from the 
air pipe in the center of the machine. Swaged 
‘ouplings are employed between the blower and the 
relief valve, with a view to providing an air cham 
ber to equalize the pulsation of the blower 

In operation the gas comes through the hose 
from the supply main and passes through the mixer, : 
where air is added to it. From here it enters the 
burner pipes which pass into the top and bottom 
of the combustion chamber, as shown at the right 
of the large burner pipe. The gas from these pipes 
is burned in jets, the flames impinging against the 
auxiliary air pipe entering the end of the burner 
This pipe has lateral nozzles through which aux 
iliary air is blown into the combustion chamber, 
with a view to reducing the temperature of the 
products of combustion. These and the auxiliary 
air pass down and out through four pipes 2 in 
in diameter, to which are coupled a series of pipes 
to reach any part of the mold. 

The flame is controlled to maintain the out 
going gases at a temperature of approximately 800 
deg. F., and the high velocity in the pipe enables 
the hot gases to be delivered into large molds 15 
or 20 ft. away from the blower. A mold 10 ft 
wide, 18 ft. long and 3%. ft. deep has been dried 
by this device overnight. 
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A Drier for Large Molds in Which an Internal C« 
Burner Is Employed in Conjunction with a Pressure Blower 
to Furnish the Heated Air Used 
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Heating an Open-Hearth Furnace by Tar 


How War Conditions Caused Belgium’s Largest 
Steel Plant to Use Coke-Oven Tar as a Fuel 
—A New Furnace Due to the Successful Results 


BY ADOLPH 


| Added importance and interest attach to this 
communication by Doctor Greiner to the annual 
meeting of the Iron and Steel Institute in London, 
England, this week, in view of the war’s effect on 
Belgium’s largest steel works, where these experi- 
ments were made—those of the John Cockerill Com- 
pany, at Seraing, Belgium. The author is the head 
of this company as well as president of the insti- 
tute. | 

In the month of May last year, when I presented 
to the members of the institute a note on the by- 
products of modern metallurgy and dwelt on their 
actual or prospective utilization, I was far from 
foreseeing the unhappy circumstances—such as 
those from which we are all suffering at the pres- 
ent moment—which would compel the Cockerill Com- 
pany to face the solution of a fresh problem of this 
nature. After the total stoppage of the works en- 
tailed by the foreign occupation and once the pre- 
liminary period of disorganization had passed, it 
appeared to us that we had a pressing duty before 
us—that of helping the working class around us to 
the utmost extent of our power to earn its livelihood. 
For this reason I decided at once to undertake the 
manufacture of a portion of the orders we carried 
on our books, so far as circumstances would allow. 


SUPPLY OF GAS COAL EXHAUSTED 


The steel works were thus compelled to contem- 
plate the necessity of relighting an open-hearth 
furnace. Our reserves of gas coal had been speed- 
ily exhausted; the only battery of coke ovens which 
was working was unable to furnish us with gas, of 
which it was itself in pressing need; the. importa- 
tion of British coal was impossible and, as a matter 
of fact, we felt the need of freeing ourselves from 
the long established dependence of the works upon 
foreign countries as regards the supply of gas coal. 
There remained, as our sole resource, the tar from 
the coke ovens. 

I had quoted last year some figures relating to 
the use of this fuel at the Gary plant of the United 
States Steel Corporation in the United States; that 
which others had succeeded in doing we likewise 
wished to do. Indeed, even as far back as last sum 
mer, experiments had been undertaken for heating 
by tar the little 12-ton furnace kept for our experi- 
ments, which had already been modified for the 
purpose of utilizing coke-oven gas. With this fur- 
nace the members of the institute are already 
familiar. These earlier experiments were carried 
out by employing injectors of a very rough kind, 
which were led in, one at each end of the furnace, 
in the axis of the port of delivery of the coke-oven 
gas. 

An arrangement of this description allowed us, 
in the event of delay or stoppage, to have recourse, 
without loss of time, to the older form of fuel, 
which always remained available. Indeed, as a 
matter of fact, during this experimental period, I 
am compelled to admit that the inconveniences aris- 
ing from the use of tar were numerous, and we 
only succeeded in finishing a few of the charges 


GREINER 


commenced with this fuel, without being comp: 

to fall back on the earlier method of heating. 
much was this so, that when we found ourse! 
brought to a standstill for want of the coal which 
might have been used to feed some other furn: 
the problem was a long way from having bee; 
solved. 

Nevertheless the stimulus of need, added to th: 
satisfaction that we promised ourselves of be 
able to do without foreign coal, decided us to « 
ploy this mode of heating by hook or by crook. 
is not my intention to describe here the details 
an installation so often modified and still less th 
succession of setbacks which neither rebuffed n 
discouraged the engineer, Mr. Bourgy, who was 
charge of the open-hearth furnace. I will confin: 
myself to saying that not a single charge was lost 
On the contrary, experience, even when unhappy, 
being a fruitful lesson, we arrived by successive 
modifications at furnishing this experimental fur 
nace with sufficiently reliable appliances which have 
enabled me today to put before you a few figures 
wesulting from practice that has become truly com 
mercial. 


EXPERIMENTAL RUNS ON A 12-TON FURNACE 


These results relate to a campaign of ten weeks’ 
work, from January 10 to March 20, 1915, under- 
taken in the furnace after repairs, and during 
which, apart from the intervention of Sunday, the 
only stoppage of work resulted from a delay in the 
deliveries of fuel (a detail which it is not always 
possible to control). Owing to various circum- 
stances, the furnace was stopped at the end of 1° 
weeks after having produced, in 215 charges, a tota! 
ef 1986 tons of steel of varying composition. 

In the present arrangement the tar is delivered 
t the sprayers (one only in each burner) with a 
fégular feed and under a uniform pressure of halt 
an atmosphere. It is sprayed by means of air com- 
pressed at about three atmospheres. The hot air o! 
combustion is admitted above the injector through 
the existing port, inclined at an angle of 45 deg 
The average consumption of tar throughout the 
whole campaign has been 133 kg (300 Ib.) per ton 
of steel, including in this figure the amounts re- 
quired for lighting up and for heating during stop- 
pages. On the other hand, with an uninterrupted 
run, this average falls to 115 kg (250 Ib.) per ton 
of steel. The average weight of the charges had t 
be diminished in order to avoid any deflection 
the jet of flame issuing from the pulverizer t 
ward the crown of the furnace. Nevertheless, 
several charges of 15 tons have been worked suc- 
cessfully without any other inconvenience than 
proportionately longer working time. The propor- 
tion of pig iron found necessary in the charge ros 
to 28 per cent. 

I may add that, after these 215 charges, the 
furnace is still in an excellent working condition 
The roof appears even less damaged than after : 
similar campaign with coke-oven gas; only th 
chambers became incrusted. The bricks of the 
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ecker work became covered with a carbonaceous 
ibstance, and it will be necessary to devise some 
eans of remedying this inconvenience. 


A NEW FURNACE BUILT TO USE TAR 


| wish to add that, as a sequel to the satisfac- 
ry results we are obtaining, we have built a new 
irnace of 25 tons capacity, furnished with appli- 
neces completely modified for the purpose of the 
xclusive utilization of tar as a fuel. This new 
irnace has been in operation since the beginning 
f April, and I hope that before the publication of 
the Journal I shall be able to give the results of 
fresh experience relating to it. 
The following table affords a comparison of the 
different results of experiments obtained with this 
same small 12-ton furnace when working, as orig- 


nally, with producer gas; with coke-oven gas 
Heated Cold coke- 
producer-gas oven gas Tar 
+hot air +hot air +hot air 
produced during campaign, 
2624 3516 1986 § 
e daily production, tons 39 4s iS 
€ proportion of pig iron per 
rge, per cent ‘1 21 y | 
re waste, per cent 5.5 4 $8 
erento - ton of a 100 ke 280 cub. met 115 ke 
imption per n of steel 850 Ib 9800 cub. ft 950) Ib 


8.40 franes 4.20 franes 1.60 franes 


{ heating per ton of steel S 
$i 4 Sle WO 


rure is diffieult to determine accurately 

s based on the following 

ton of gas coal, including cost of gasification, 
ibic meter of coke-oven gas costs 1.5 centime (30c 
n of tar costs 40 franes ($7.78 


costs 28 francs (85.35 


after a modification of the chambers and of the 
burners); and, finally, when using tar, and without 
any further modification than the addition of the 
pulverizers. 


Newark Foundrymen’s Association 


The Newark Foundrymen’s Association, Newark, 
N. J., at its annual meeting, May 5, re-elected officers as 
follows: H. P. Maedonald, Snead & Co., president; 
James Flockhart, Maher & Flockhart, vice-president; 
mes Campbell, Maher & Flockhart, treasurer; J. 
Smylie Kinne, Riverside Steel Casting Company, and 
the following as members of the executive committee: 
James Flockhart, Louis Sacks, G. Hannay, Osear Bar- 
ett Foundry Company; A. E. Barlow, Barlow Foundry 


Company, and Denis F. O’Brien, A. P. Smith Mfg. 
ympany. 

In a brief address reviewing his administration 
Dp 


esident Macdonald said that a section of the machine- 
industry and the foundries supplying it with cast- 
gs are enjoying an unexampled period of prosperity, 
he believed that any boom based on war orders 
hould be regarded conservatively as there is great dan- 
of a reaction when the emergency is past. He 
pointed out that it would not be good for business if 
hose buying so heavily at present exhausted their re 
sources to an extent which would prevent normal pur- 
hasing after the war. He directed attention to the 
creasing activity of the association in legislative mat- 
ters having a bearing on the trade and urged persistent 
atchfulness. At the close of his address the legisla- 
ive committee of the past year was continued in office. 
The meeting was addressed on foundry costs by 
Walter A. Staub, of the firm of Lybrand, Ross Brothers 
Montgomery, accountants, New York, who discussed 
the several points involved in his subject in a manner 
that elicited the appreciation of the members. He 
emphasized that expenses which cannot be seen going 
lirectly into castings often amount to large sums and 
nislead the foundryman; also that individual study of 
very case should govern the placement of costs. 


No. 1 blast furnace of the Ensley, Ala., group of the 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company was blown 
in last week. Only one furnace out of six at Ensley is 
now idle, 
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Southern Pig-Iron Rate Hearing 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1915.—After a pre 
liminary hearing before Examiner Pugh, of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, the case of the Sloss-Shef 
field Steel & Iron Company against some 300 railroad 
systems throughout the country has continued 
until June 14. The time to be occupied by the case can 
not be approximated because of the extent and variety 
of the interests involved, owing to the almost universal 
distribution of Southern pig iron. In the language of 
Examiner Pugh, the case has developed into what is 
“practically a question of Birmingham rates to all local 
points north of the Potomac and east of the western 
boundary of central freight association territory.” 

The commission has permitted the intervention of a 
number of manufacturing corporations and associations 
of manufacturers, whose representatives testified on the 
opening day of the hearing, including David Evans, of 
the Chicago Steel Foundry Company; J. L. Roney, of 
the American Rolling Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio; 
C. P. Hackett, of the U. S. Radiator Company; J. F 
Atwater, of the American Hardware Corporation, New 
Britain, Conn.; L. E. Mercer, of the Farrel Foundry & 
Machine Company, Ansonia, Conn.; John Sargeant, 
commission dealer in pig iron, Cincinnati; A. M. Camp 
bell, of the Milwaukee Metal Trades and Founders’ As 
sociation, and Wm. J. Breen, of the New 
Foundrymen’s Association. 

The general purport of the testimony given by the 
representatives of the intervenors was that Southern 
pig iron is an absolute necessity in practically every 
manufacturing center; that existing rates, i. e., those 
which were not reduced in accordance with the intend 
ment of the commission’s original order in this case 
are so high as to limit consumption, and that if reason 
able rates were made, including water and rail rates to 
points in New England, there would be an even larger 
use of Southern iron than at present for the 
Sloss-Sheffield Company dwelt with special emphasis 
upon the contention that existing rates limit the distri 
bution and consumption of iron from the Birmingham 
district, while in the interest of both producers and 
consumers the tariff should be as 
with the most 
make it. 

The preliminary hearing developed the fact that the 
defendant carriers will undertake to show that existing 
rates on pig iron are disproportionately low as com 
pared with other commodities and that since the deci 
sion of the commission in the 5 per rate advance 
case was made conditions have justified an increase 
rather than a decrease in the rates complained of in the 
original Sloss-Sheffield case. W. L. ¢ 
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New Plant to Make Ferrosilicon 


A plant for the manufacture of and 
calcium built at Highlandtown, Md 
on a site adjoining the property of the Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Company. It will be undertaken by 
the Shawinigan Electro Products Company, which 
a capital stock of $250,000. The prime movers in the 
project are J. E. Aldred, chairman of the board, and 
Charles E. F. Clarke, president, of the Pennsylvania 
Water & Power Company, whose office is in the United 
State Fidelity & Guaranty Building, Baltimore. The new 
company will be allied with the Power Company, the 
latter supplying the electric power required. It is 
stated that this will be the first instance in this coun 
try of the operation of electric furnaces on a large 
scale from the current supplied by a hydroelectric plant 
location on tidewater. 


ferrosilicor 


carbide is to be 


has 


to a 


New Heroult Furnaces 


The Michigan Steel Castings Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has secured licenses from the United States Steel 
Corporation for the erection of a 6-ton and a 2-ton He- 
roult electric furnace. These are to replace steel con 
verters. 

The Electric Steel Company, 


Indianapolis, Ind., 


successfully put in operation last week its 3-ton Heroult 
electric furnace for the manufacture of steel castings 
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FOREIGN TRADE STATISTICS 


March Iron and Steel Exports and Imports 


Through the courtesy of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce of the Department of Commerce, 
our Washington correspondent has been enabled to 
furnish the following advance figures of our foreign 
iron and steel trade in March, 1915, compared with 
figures for the previous year: 


Exports of Iron and Steel 





March Nine months 
1915, 1914, 1915, 1914, 
£rTross £ToOss £ross Zross 
tons tons tons tons 
Pig iror 7,263 11,043 73,716 164,536 
Scrat 1,068 2.578 14,695 9,390 
Bar iron 557 632 $1,624 9,283 
Wire rods 10.731 8.334 $100 80.349 
Steel bars 17,252 10,338 LIS S86 11% 7 
Billets, ingots ind 
blooms, _n.e.s 26,410 1,235 81,705 1931 
Bolts and nuts 1,050 1,640 » 425 15,474 
Hoops and bands 2.469 167 1676 §.623 
Horseshoes 1,387 125 7,414 i405 
Cut nails 75 »S 1,431 S7 
Railroad spikes 673 65 1.369 6,! 
Wire nails 5,706 2.674 33,788 
All other nails, clud 
ing tacks > 224 2,976 ayo 
Pipes and pipe fittings 18,052 LS 
Cast pipes and pipe fit 
tings 5 peal 16,126 
Wrought pipes and pipe 
fittings i, ot 7 
Radiators and cast-iror 
house heating boilers 122 JTF bs 4 i,t 
Steel rails 11,420 5,196 $4,403 282,681 
Galvanized-iron sheets 
and plates 1,924 $995 30,751 1 Of 
All other iron sheets 
and plates 1,365 {S89 980 8,962 
Steel plates 1069 15.256 73,8: 662 
Steel sheets 9 12,678 67,121 ( 
Structural ron ind 
steel : 16,943 0, ) 118,976 15,81 
Tin and terne plates 10,500 8.57 96,394 50,054 
Barb wire 15,132 6.165 88.563 60,805 
All other wire 13,926 9,138 $2,900 6 is 
Totals 174,269 159,998 1,159,415 1,638,286 
I vorts of Iro and SS el 
March Nine onths 
1915, 1914 1915, 1914 
£Toss 2ZTross 2Toss 2Toss 
tons tons tons tons 
Pig iron (including fer 
rosilicon es *358,892 
Ferrosilicon 992 ( 24,926 »049 
All other pig iro 2,385 10,677 79,891 2,9 
Scrap 1,847 640 >. 3 14 
Bar iror 634 133 4,177 
Structural iron and steel 187 718 177 
Ingots, blooms and stee 
billets ; *6,317 
Steel billets without al 
loys . ho il jo4 t2,259 
All other steel billets 931 1,263 0,509 16,750 
Steel rails ‘ 30 637 15,691 10,42 
Sheets and plates... 161 341 2,317 
Tin and terne plates ; 2.758 608 
Wire rods 765 1.133 3,470 470 
Totals 8,054 27,830 01 ) 0,721 
*Julyv to October 3, 1913 Beg ng Octobe 


19] 
I 


The exports in March of 
modities enumerated 
February; 139,789 tons in 
in December. 

The imports in March of 8054 tons compare with 
7505 tons in February; 10,569 
9046 tons in December. 


174,269 tons of the com 
with 144,553 tons in 
January and 116,816 


compare 


tons 


tons in January and 


Panama Canal Traffic in March 


Traffic through the Panama Canal in the month of 
March was approximately 40 per cent. greater than any 
preceding month. A total of 136 seagoing vessels 
passed through, carrying an aggregate of 635,057 tons 
of cargo, or 38 per cent. more vessels and 186,100 tons, 
or over 40 per cent. more tonnage, than had passed 
through in a preceding month. Tolls levied amounted 
to $606,316.56, bringing the total amount collected to 
date $2,971,675.29. 

Of this traffic, 80 vessels, representing a tonnage of 
417,610, were eastbound, and 56 vessels, representing 
a tonnage of 217,447, were westbound. Forty-six ves- 
sels carrying a tonnage of 194,856 were engaged in 
coastwise trade, a total of over one-third of the canal 


traffic. Of the cargoes, the largest single item was 
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111,025 tons of nitrates from the west coast of § 
America, the major portion of which was bound 
the United States. Iron and steel manufactured g: 
principally structural material, amounted to 20 
tons, the bulk of which was shipped from the Atl: 
seaboard to South America and the Pacific coast. | 
road material to the amount of 14,310 tons and 
tons of machinery passed through. 


Lower Coal and Coke Rates to Catasauqua, 


The Public Service Commission of Pennsylva 
issued an order May 8 directing the Pennsylva 
Lehigh Valley and Lehigh & New England railr 
companies to establish a through route for the tra 
portation of coke and coal from the producing regi: 
in Pennsylvania to the plants of the Lehigh Fire B: 
Works, Bryden Horseshoe Company and the Emp 
Steel & Iron Company’s Crane furnaces located 
Catasauqua, Pa. The commission also ordered the « 
panies to establish joint rates, as follows: Coke, from 
Gallitzin, $1.65 per ton; from Latrobe, $1.85, and fron 
Connellsville, $2.05. Coal, from Clearfield and Latrobe, 
rate group, $1.75; from Greensburg, rate group, $1.85, 
and from Westmoreland, rate group, $2.05. The route 
and rates are to become effective on or before May 17 

It was the contention of the complainants that they 
were required to pay unreasonable rates and were w 
able to compete with other industries. After purchas 
ing the old Crane plant railroad, the Lehigh & New 
England raised switching charges from $2.50 per ca: 
to 50c. per ton. This meant an additional 
per year expense to the Crane furnaces, and in De- 
cember they were put out of blast. The furnaces wil! 
resume as coke and other material can be 
secured. 


$100,000 


soon as 


Reading-Bayonne Company Changes 


The Reading-Bayonne Steel Casting Company has 
sold its plant at Bayonne, N. J., to the Bayonne Steel 
Casting Company, which has elected the following offi 
cers: William D. Sargent, president and treasurer, and 
A. J. Passino, secretary. H. K. Pollard has been ap- 
pointed sales manager and Charles Lidstone superin- 
tendent. The plant at Reading, Pa., has been acquired 
by the Reading Steel Casting Company. The officers 
of this company are: J. Turner Moore, president; M. G. 
Moore, vice-president, and H. M. Doty, secretary and 
treasurer. M. G. Moore will be sales manager and 
J. Douglas Genger superintendent. The Reading- 
3ayonne Steel Casting Company was formed by a con- 
solidation of these same two companies December 1, 
1911, by substantially the identical interests now ir 
charge. It was capitalized at that time at $750,000 and 
the two plants had a combined capacity of between 800 
and 1000 tons a month. 


Industrial Education Surveys 


An industrial education survey will be made of 
Cleveland this spring under the direction of Dr. Leon- 
ard P. Ayres, of the Russell Sage Foundation. A study 
is to be made of such trade conditions as demand and 
supply of labor, apprenticeship and educational needs 
of the worker. The work will be in charge of R. R 
Lutz, of New York City. An industrial survey of the 
same type and scope is to be made in the city of Minne- 
apolis, under the general charge of Dr. C. A. Prosser, 
secretary of the National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education. 


Large Increase in Our Merchant Marine 


The increase in the American merchant marine from 
July 1, 1914, to May 1, 1915, is 1019 vessels of 680,155 
gross tons, which is considerably larger than the increase 
of any previous year. Of this total 877 merchant vessels 
of 179,450 gross tons were built and officially numbered. 
The remainder was 142 foreign-built vessels of 500,705 
gross tons which took American registry in that period 
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Convention of Advertising Clubs 


Chicago will be the scene of the eleventh annual 
convention of the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World which meets June 20 to 24. This great gather- 
ing of the dynamos of the business world to discuss 
common problems and to advance the banner of truth 
in advertising promises to hold a unique place in the 
events of the year. 


President Wilson, war conditions permitting, will 
head the list of speakers. William Jennings Bryan, 
John H. Fahey, president of the Chamber of Com- 


merce of the United States; Henry Watterson, George 
Horace Lorimer, editor of the Saturday Evening Post, 
and Arthur Brisbane are among others of national 
prominence who are to address the sessions. On the 
Sunday preceding the formal opening of the convention 
50 business men of country-wide reputation will deliver 
ay sermons in Chicago churches. 


New features include a conference of the teachers 
if advertising and another of the secretaries of adver- 
tising clubs. Departmental meetings of men in the 
everal fields of work will give opportunity for a dis- 


ussion of the problems of various phases of advertis- 
ing, an arrangement which reflects the new freedom in 
yusiness. 

Amusements include a list of social functions for 
the ladies, a gridiron show to be staged by 150 Chicago 
men, and lake and automobile trips. At present, a 
whirlwind campaign is being waged by advertising 
clubs in an effort to mobilize in Chicago at full war 
trength. 


Stove Founders’ Defense Association 


The Stove Founders’ National Defense Association 
held its annual meeting in the Hotel Astor, New York, 
on Tuesday, May 11. The meeting was largely at 
tended, practically all the manufacturing establish- 
ments in the organization being represented. Officers 
were chosen as follows: President, George Mitchell, 
Pittston Stove Company, Pittston, Pa., re-elected; first 
vice-president, Lewis Moore, Moore Brothers, Joliet, 
Ill., re-elected; second vice-president, Joseph L. An- 
thony, Taunton, Mass.; treasurer, W. A. Dwyer, Pen- 
insular Stove Company, Detroit, Mich., re-elected; 
secretary, Robert W. Sloan, Pittston, Pa. Thomas J. 
Hogan, who had served as secretary of the association 
for 25 years, having voluntarily retired, was elected 
an honorary member and presented with $2500 in ap- 
preciation of the splendid work he had done for the 
benefit of the organization. The new secretary is a 
practical stove molder, who has for the past six months 
been preparing for his new duties under the direction 
of Mr. Hogan. 


National Pipe and Supplies Association 


The sixth annual convention of the National Pipe 
and Supplies Association is being held this week at the 
Lafayette Hotel, Buffalo. The convention opened on 
Tuesday with over 200 of the members of the associa- 
tion and representatives of the large pipe making indus- 
tries of the country in attendance. President W. M. 
Pattison, of the W. M. Pattison Supply Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, occupied the chair. In opening the 
meeting he said: “We seem to be arriving at the dawn 
of a better day in the business world.” A number of 
pipe manufacturers’ representatives spoke at the open 
ing session, taking an optimistic view on the market 
outlook. Among them were representatives of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, National Tube 
Company and James B. Clow & Sons. 


The Tobias Heater Company, Homestead, Pa., which 


has been incorporated to manufacture gas heating 


stoves, furnaces, burners and other gas appliances, has 
purchased the plant and equipment of the Homestead 
Heater & Mfg. Company, and is in position to proceed 
immediately with the manufacture of its lines. J. M. 
Tobias is president and general manager; James Ward, 
Jr., vice-president; J. Clyde Miller, treasurer, and H. P. 
Wiggins, secretary. 
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Customs Decisions 


HAMMERING MACHINES ARE MACHINE 


TOO! “ 


The Board of United States General Appraisers ha 
decided that hammering machines with all accessories, 
each equipped with a die stamp, are within the provi- 
sion in the tariff act of 1913 for “machine tools” carry 
ing duty at 15 per cent. The case before the board was 
that of Massee & Co., New York. The 
sessed the machines at 20 per cent. as manufactures of 
metal. It appeared from the testimony 
the hearing that the machines are the manufac 
ture of jewelry chains, are operated by other than hand 
power, and work upon with the aid of 
The collector was reversed and a ré iquidatior 


collector as 


submitted at 
used l 
metal cutting 
tools. 
ordered 
BALL BEARINGS 


W. C. Buffalo, was 
duty at 20 per cent. on completed ball bearings used i 
connection with shaft hangers. Duty wa 
the present tariff at 35 per cent. 
for ball bearings. 


Carey, overruied in claim 
taken under 
under the pr 


Judge Fischer denied that the me 


chandise falls under the paragraph for manufacture 
of metal, and held the assessment properly made by th 
collector. 

NIPPERS AND PLIERS 


The board 
S. Betz & Co. 


took adverse 


and V 


action ll prote sts DY 


Muelle: «& Co.. Chik 


ago, again 


the collector’s rate on forceps, clamps, tweezers, needle 
holders and like articles imported under the act of 
1913. The importers’ claim was for classification a 


The 


cent. a 


metal manufactures with duty at 20 per cent. 


board held that the collector’s rate of 30 per 
“nippers and pliers of all kinds” was correct 


Few Equipment Orders in April 


Railroad equipment orders in April were only 1165 


cars and 18 locomotives, compared with 10,000 cars and 
127 locomotives in April, 1914. It was one of the poo! 
est months in 15 years, September and December of 
1914 being smaller. From January 1 to May 1, 10,007 
cars and 224 locomotives were ordered, these figures 
comparing with 41,500 cars and 486 locomotives in the 
same period in 1914. In all of 1913 the railroads bought 


147,000 cars, and in 1914 the total wa 

The Cuba Railroad has ordered 10 ten-wheel type 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad has instructed its Juni 
ata shops to proceed with the construction of 
heater Mikado locomotives 
reported to have issued specifications for 100 large loco 
motives, while the Western Maryland is 
10 locomotives and the Chicago Great 
switching locomotives. 


about 80,000. 


50 super 
The French Government i 


inquiring ft 


Western f 


Edgar M. Moore & Co., Pittsburgh, dealers in new 
and second-hand machinery, report a marked change in 
business conditions. Second-hand equipment has espe 
cially been much more active of late. In 
1914, after a year’s effort, the company 
two 750-hp. gas engines which it had in 
other was disposed of in April this year 
the company has sold 110-hp. ra engines, a 
1000-hp. gas engine, an 85-hp. gas engine, a 55-hp. gas 
engine with generator directly connected, two 400-hp 
boilers, one 19 x 14-in. air 150-hp. di 
rect motor, 100-hp. direct current motor 
and a number of small motors, gas engines, air com- 
pressors and machine tools. The large gas engines 
all fitted with compressors for natural 
stations. 


November, 
sold 
stock. 


Since 


one of 
The 
then 
two 


compressor, one 
current one 
41 were 


vas pumping 


B. F. Jones, Jr., president Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Company, recently bought a site 40x75 ft., at the 
corner of Fourth avenue and Ross street, Pittsburgh, 
diagonally across from the Curry Building, on which he 
has started the erection of a 12-story office building 
The George Hogg Company has taken the general con 
tract and about 600 to 800 tons of steel will be fur 
nished by the Jones & Laughlin Steel Company. 
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War Possibilities 


Horror and deep indignation have so filled the 
minds of the American people since Friday that 
there has been little disposition to think of business 
or how it is to fare. In the sinking of the Lusi- 
tania by a German submarine and the killing of 
scores of Americans on board, a challenge has been 
given not only to this nation but to our ideas of 
civilization and to what we have conceived to be the 
fundamentals of humanity. In the face of it there 
is the feeling of one entering upon a new and 
dangerous road, not knowing to what catastrophe 
it may lead. 

From the beginning of the European war the 
possibility that the United States might be drawn 
in has been recognized, but it has always seemed 
remote. Now it has come nearer, and in looking 
squarely at it the nation has borne itself with calm- 
ness and restraint. Unlike that into which the 
peoples of Europe were plunged last year, a war in 
which the United States engages can only come 
when the whole people have decided there is no 
other way. Such a decision has not yet been made 
and there will be ample time to count all the cost 
before the last shall have the 
effort to save a peace with honor. 


word been said in 

It is conceivable that Germany can make a sit- 
uation in which the continuance of friendly rela- 
tions will be impossible. Technically that situation 
does not exist today, but its practical existence, even 
without a state of war, can only be prevented by 
guarantees that the rights of Americans under the 
established rules of 


maritime warfare will be re- 


spected. It is hard to believe that those responsible 
for Germany’s war policies can be altogether lack- 
ing in that “decent respect to the opinions of man- 
kind” which in this country has been a controlling 
influence from the beginning of our Government. 

The seriousness of the week’s developments has 
brought nothing approaching panicky conditions on 
the country’s exchanges. Business has become 
seasoned to the hardships of the war abroad. When 
that war broke it was demonstrated that the pre- 
ceding months of conservatism, when industry was 
under ‘the harrow, had prepared the country for 
the successful meeting of the problems of that try- 
ing time in ways that could not have been counted 
on in advance. On the New York Stock Exchange 
in the past week the depression of Saturday and 
Monday was followed on Tuesday by a recovery in- 
dicating plainly the confidence inspired the 
President’s speech at Philadelphia. 


by 


The business 
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of the country has been slowly taking one step after 
another toward greater soundness, and lately to the 
marvelous export trade balance has been added 
the promise of another enormous crop. Whatever 
is ahead, the condition today is one of growing 
business and financial strength. There may be a 
purpose, as has been alleged repeatedly, and in the 
past week more pointedly, to draw this country into 
Europe’s war, so that it may not remain the only 
great power whose resources have been spared from 
exhaustion. But such a malign effort could only 
signify a degree of desperation that does not seem 
borne out by other factors in the situation. 

It need hardly be said that the events of the 
week have set far forward the agitation for the 
immediate strengthening of our national defenses. 
They have also done much for that other movement, 
slower-paced but surely advancing, that is to give 
the American flag its place on merchant vessels, and 
thus leave no room for an issue as between enemies 
and neutrals in the warfare of the submarine. 


The Iron Content of Lake Ores 


The only startling fact contained in the annual 
compilation of average iron content of Lake Su- 
perior ores as shipped for the season is the sharp 
decrease in the content 
the Mesaba range. 


of the Bessemer ores of 
The full presentation for the 
ores shipped in 1914 has just been made by the 
Lake Superior Iron Ore Association, with compari- 
sons running back to 1902. 

The showings for previous years have confirmed 
what would naturally be expected, that in a lean 
year the tendency is to mine and ship only the 
richer ores, so that while the general trend is for 
the season analyses to show decreases year by 
year, in a year of light tonnage the decrease in 
average iron content is either less than usual, or 
gives way to a temporary increase. In the case of 
the Mesaba Bessemer ores, the 13,877,060 tons 
shipped in 1913 showed an average iron content, 
natural state, of 53.2644 per cent. In 1914 the ton- 
nage dropped 42 per cent., to 8,075,955 tons, yet 
the average iron content decreased to 52.5751 per 
cent. This was a drop of 0.69 unit. That would 
be rather a large decrease if conditions were similar 
as to tonnage. To make the drop still more strik- 
ing, there was a decrease in moisture from 11.1898 
per cent. to 11.0121 per cent., so that the ore dried 
at 212 degrees would show a loss of 0.81 unit. 

The Mesaba Bessemers stood entirely alone in 
this decrease. The old range Bessemers showed an 
increase in their average from 55.3237 per cent. to 
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55.3773 per cent., in keeping with the fact that 
shipments fell from 4,678,575 to 3,248,715 tons, 
suggesting that if the tonnages had been equal the 
iron content would have gone down slightly. 

The Mesaba range showed a decreased iron con- 
tent in its Bessemer ores only, the 19,584,395 tons 
of Mesaba non-Bessemer in 1913 containing an 
average of 49.3445 per cent. iron, natural state, 
while the 12,726,990 tons shipped in 1914 contained 
19.5887 per cent., an increase of about one-quarter 
unit. The old range non-Bessemers showed just a 
trifle greater increase in iron content, the tonnage 
decreasing from 8,245,258 tons to 6,424,034 tons 
and the iron content increasing from 52.2179 per 
cent. to 52.5031 tons. 

The decrease in the iron content of all Bessemer 
ores shipped, Mesaba and old range, was four- 
tenths of a unit, but this showing is altogether 
fictitious as a suggestion of what should be ex- 
pected in some future year with a large tonnage 
all around, because the old range Bessemer ores 
are running regularly about two units higher than 
the Mesaba Bessemers, and the Mesaba tonnage 
decreased 42 per cent. in 1914 while the old range 
tonnage decreased only 31 per cent., this of itself 
acting to pull up the average of the total ores. 

A similar influence operated to distort the show- 
ing as to the non-Bessemer ores. In these the old 
ranges are running about three units higher than 
the Mesaba, and as in 1914 the old range non-Bes- 
semer tonnage decreased only 22 per cent. as against 
a 31 per cent. decrease for the Mesaba non-Bes- 
semers, the average of all ranges in 1914 is made 
disproportionately high, coming out at 50.5663 per 
cent. against 50.1958 per cent. in 1913. 

With these influences at work the result is that 
the 46,385,288 tons of Bessemer and non-Bessemer 
ores shipped in 1913 from all ranges (excluding, 
of course, low grade, silicious and manganiferous 
ores) showed an average iron content of 51.6311 
per cent., while the 30,475,694 tons of 1914 showed 
51.6115 per cent., a decrease of one-fiftieth of a 
unit. 

It is evident that unless conditions change in 
other respects, the next year of large tonnage will 
show a material decrease in the average iron con- 
tent of all ores, in keeping with the decreases that 
have occurred in the recent past. The Lake Su- 
perior Iron Ore Association’s compilations begin 
with 1902, and in general it may be said that in 
the seven years from 1902 to 1909 the average an- 
nual decrease for all Bessemer and non-Bessemer 
ores shipped was six-tenths of a unit, while in the 
five years following, to 1914, the annual decrease 
averaged only one-tenth of a unit. 

While this statement as to the extent of the 
decrease in average iron content of Lake Superior 
ores is technically correct, it is as a matter of fact 
meaningless with respect to the ores of the region, 
for the simple reason that Bessemer ores, no matter 
where one finds them in the Lake Superior region, 
or in what year they may be mined, are on an 
average richer by several units than the non-Bes- 
semer ores, and the relative demand for Bessemer 
ores has been going down rather rapidly in the 
past 12 years, this change of course tending to pull 
down the average of all the ores. In 1902 no less 
than 65 per cent. of all the ores shipped was Bes- 
semer; in 1909 the proportion had dropped to 45 
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per cent. and in 1914 the proportion was only 37 
per cent. This change accounts for seven-tenths 
of a unit of the drop that has occurred from 1902 
to 1914. In other words, if the Bessemer and non- 
Bessemer ores had not changed in iron content 
from 1902 to 1914, but the tonnage proportions as 
to Bessemer and non-Bessemer had changed as they 
did, the average iron content of all the ores actu- 
ally shipped would have been seven-tenths of a unit 
lower in 1914 than in 1902. 

Taking the non-Bessemer ores alone, they lost 
about four units from 1902 to 1909 and then lost 
a half unit to 1913, temporarily regaining nearly 
all the latter loss in 1914. The Bessemer ores lost 
three and a quarter units from 1902 to 1909, and 
half a unit since then. If it had been necessary to 
mine as large a proportion of the total in Bessemer 
ores in recent years as in 1902 the loss in average 
iron content of Bessemer ores would undoubtedly 
have been materially greater than has been actually 
shown. 


Physical Examination Tested 


A great manufacturing plant which employs a 
workmen had 
than a year’s experience with the physical examina- 
tion of all employees and has found the system 
exceedingly valuable. It that 
trouble would be the 
ignorance of the men and their racial and religious 
prejudices. As is the 
been one in which the average employee would care 


large percentage of alien has more 


was anticipated 


encountered because of 


well known, year has not 
to run the risk of losing his employment, and it 
might be argued that the system would have worked 
out less favorably had labor been in great demand. 
However, those who have been intimately in touch 
with the situation are convinced that there would 
have been no difference even had business been at 
the top notch. 


tions were met. 


In the very beginning some objec 

A few men refused absolutely to 
submit to the physician’s examination, but in each 
of these cases religious reasons were given, and 
since that time the exceptions have acquiesced in 
the common view of the question. 

As has been the experience of other companies, 
the examinations revealed weaknesses which were 
dangerous to the individuals examined and threaten 
ing to the owners because of the financial burden 
waich might result under the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act of the State. In no case was a man dis- 
charged disability. With the 
nature of the work has changed, and as this com 


pany has a pension system, certain men who had 


because of some 


been employed for a long term of years are now 
receiving this form of reward. Those persons who, 
together with their families, will benefit in the long 
hitherto 
pected ailments would not be regarded as a very 
large factor, perhaps, in percentage of the whole 
but this 


run because they have learned of unsus- 


force, 


numerically element is not incon 
siderable. 
A great many manufacturing companies are 


considering seriously the adoption of physical ex- 
amination as a part of the regime at their plants. 
Generally speaking, workmen’s compensation has 
not been an exceedingly great burden to owners as 
compared with its predecessor, employer's lhiability ; 


but the legislative bodies of the various States are 
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making these laws more rigorous every year, and 
the future must be discounted. The man or woman 
who is physically unfit for the work he or she is 
doing will be weeded out. The average employer 
stands by his working people wherever it is possible 
for him to do so, and a great many of the physically 
incompetent will be cared for in some manner, 
especially when their records are good. It is con- 
sidered only just that the owner should protect 
himself against a liability for damages which comes 
not from the nature of the employment but from 
the condition of the employee. 


Machine-Tool Prices Advancing 


The the tremendous demand for 
munitions of war has extended to the prices of such 
machine tools as are required in the manufacture 
of projectiles, small arms and their ammunition, 
guns of larger caliber, and also a long list of gen- 
eral metal materials which are necessary in carry- 
ing on modern warfare. Certain types of machines 
remain at the old figures, including planers, 
shapers, the larger sizes of vertical drilling ma- 
chines and the radials, as well as some classes and 
sizes of other machine tools. The volume of prod- 
uct already disposed of from stock or in process of 
manufacture, the price of which is from 7 to 10 
per cent. higher than normal, in fact higher than 
most previous high records, is very great. The ad- 
vance is not along any given line, but with such 
equipment as engine lathes of practically every 
size, grinding machines, sensitive drilling machines 
and so-called manufacturing drilling machines of 
similar capacity, cylindrical grinding machines in 
most classes, milling machines, profiling machines, 
headers, and on through the list of standard and 
special machinery, the tendency of prices is sharply 
upward. The suggestion is made that an important 
reason for this change is an unusual risk of can- 
cellations of contracts; but such is not the case in 
a great majority of cases. 


influence of 


The builders are pro- 
tected by cash deposits in banks, deliveries being 
f.o.b. the factories or the docks of American ports. 
Domestic credits are easily ascertained, and with 
this class of business the non-cancellation clause 
can be insisted upon without danger of offense to 
the buyer. The change in values is due ‘to the 
working out of the relentless law of supply and 
demand. No one can help being glad of this rad- 
ical change in the machinery trade which has been 
through a series of lean years. 
Warning Against an Imposter 

The Allied Machinery Company of America, 55 Wall 
street, New York, cautions the trade that an individual 
posing as a representative of that company is endeavor- 
ing to obtain loans from machine-tool builders. His 
favorite method of operation is to telephone saying that 
he had been robbed of his funds and needs from $50 to 
$100 to travel to New York to catch a steamer or keep 
an important appointment in some distant city. The 
same individual has also operated in Europe and has 
victimized several machinery houses there. 


The American Steel Foundries reports a net oper- 
ating loss for the quarter ended March 31 of $76,485, 
against a profit of $17,102 in the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1914. After charges for sinking funds, bond 
redemptions, etc., the total loss for the March quarter of 
this year was $256,333, against a loss of $163,353 in 
the corresponding quarter of the previous year. 
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To Investigate Pittsburgh Ore and Finished 
Steel Rates 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 11, 1915.—That the Inte: 
state Commerce Commission will not hand down its de 
cision with regard to the freight rates on iron ore from 
Lake Erie ports to points in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio in time for a change in the tariffs dur- 
ing the season of navigation just opened is the opinior 
of the most experienced officials of the commission. It 
was the original intention to announce simultaneously 
the ruling on this case and on the so-called Lum case, 
involving freight rates on iron ore from the Mesaba 
and Vermillion ranges to upper Lake docks (decided two 
weeks ago), but it was recently found to be impractic- 
able to do so. In dealing with the question of rates on 
iron ore from Lake Erie ports to Pittsburgh, Wheeling, 
etc., the commission has decided to investigate the sub- 
ject most exhaustively because of the great importance, 
from a tariff-making standpoint, of commodity rates 
in the Pittsburgh district and contiguous territory. 

The independent steel manufacturers have furnished 
a large amount of data tending to show that a rate of 
50 to 60 cents is a reasonable charge from Lake Erie to 
the Pittsburgh and Wheeling districts and the carriers 
are now endeavoring to offset this evidence by demon- 
strating that the cost of handling this business has 
been greatly underestimated. The commission has in- 
dicated in this case that it will not approve rates that 
are intended to offset alleged natural advantages of 
one district as compared with another and it is probable 
that the decision will contain the most comprehensive 
utterance on this point that has yet been handed down 
by this body. 

In addition to the chief issue in this case as to rates 
on iron ore from Lake ports, the commission is now 
considering the desirability of making a supplemental 
investigation, on its own initiative, regarding rates on 
finished products from the Pittsburgh district. It has 
been stated that if the commission will investigate the 
matter it will find that “there are such manifest dis- 
criminations against the Pittsburgh district in the rates 
on finished and semi-finished steel products, such as 
bars, billets, hoops, bands, nails, etc., that Pittsburgh 
is shut out of the Northwest market by rates favoring 
Cleveland and that its Southern market is materially 
affected by high rates to Cincinnati as compared with 
those from Chicago to that point.” W. L. C. 


Iron Ore on Lake Erie Docks May 1 


Stocks of Lake Superior iron ore on Lake Erie docks 
May 1 were distributed as follows, comparison being 
made with the amount on docks May 1, 1914: 





1914 1915 
Gross tons Gross tons 

Buff ilo and Tonawanda vim a 270,619 173,329 
kirie : cos SGR,700 $12,186 
Conneaut 195,154 557,471 
Ashtabula 2,187,621 1,955,733 
Fairport pokes 245,038 283,55 
Cleveland ai . 1,487,128 1,411,529 
Es asia kak ee wae eed 245,058 377,545 
Li a oa Pe en or ee 308,479 455,608 
Sandusky 2,471 2,471 
Toledo 216,399 256,949 

OUR. bis Fak ne edite hee eeen 9,919,717 5,886,412 
The Bureau of Statistics of the American Iron and 


Steel Institute, 261 South Fourth street, Philadelphia, 
Pa., which is in charge of William Gray, has issued 
the annual statistical report for 1913. This report 
and the one issued for 1912 by the American Iron and 
Steel Institute continue the series for the 40 years 
preceding, which had been issued by the American Iron 
and Steel Association. The report for 1913 is a volume 
of 152 pages, in which is concentrated the statistical 
information relating to the American iron and steel 
trade which appeared in 10 special bulletins issued at 
various times in the course of 1914. The report also 
includes statistics of the Canadian iron and steel trade. 


The Bessie Furnace Company, Columbus, Ohio, has 
increased its capital stock from $250,000 to $300,000. 





Edgar Thomson Steel Works Improvements 


In The Iron Age of June 6, 1912, mention was made 
proposed important extensions and improvements 
be made at the Edgar Thomson works of the Car- 
egie Steel Company, Bessemer, Pa. Since that time 
ere has been finished a new open-hearth steel plant, 
yntaining fourteen 60-ton furnaces, a description of 
hich was printed in The Iron Age of January 1, 1914. 
new blooming mill has also been built with a capacity 
roll sections for the three rail mills at the plant. 
August, 1914, after the European war started, all 
tension work of the United States Steel Corporation 
the plants of its subsidiaries was stopped, but this 
gradually been resumed, and work is now pro- 
eeding in the building of a new rail mill at Edgar 
Thomson to take the place of the present No. 2 mill, 
which sheet bars and light rails are rolled. This 
No. 2 mill was the original mill built at the plant, 
iving been erected in 1872-3. The new mill, also to 
e known as No. 2, will have a capacity for rolling 
tandard section rails up to 150-lb. This mill will be 
\ilt by the Carnegie Steel Company itself, and the 
ympany will also build some new soaking pit furnaces. 
new and well equipped storage yard is also to be 
.dded to take care of the increased output of the Edgar 
homson works. This yard will have overhead cranes, 
ectric lifting cranes, depressed tracks, etc. It is 
expected to have the mill finished about January 1. 
Statements that large additions are to be made to 
the Duquesne works of the Carnegie Company at 
luquesne, Pa., are incorrect. This plant makes mer- 
hant steel bars and sheet bars. Some minor addi 
ons to equipment are being made to facilitate the 
handling of the output, but the capacity will not be 
ncreased, 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company’s Year 


The Pennsylvania Steel Company has issued its 
innual report for the year ended December 31, 1914. 
The income account compares as follows with 1913: 


1914 ’ 
*Income from operations $1,276,208 $2,164,141 
Other income 63,841 69,520 
Total earnings $1,340,049 $2,833,662 
Interest on bonded debt 1,116,455 1,017,341 
Net income $223,594 $1,816,320 
epreciation and sinking funds 902,086 1,186.67 
Deficit (profit in 1913) 678.491 $629 644 
*After payment of ill expenses of operation, ncluding 
roximately $2,200,000 for ordinary and extraordinary re 
ind upkeep currently charged during 1914 to cost 
ction, nd $3,500,000 similarly charged 


The net income of $223,594 shown above is equal to 

1 per cent. on the preferred capital stock, compared 

with 8.8 per cent. earned in 1913. It will be observed 

that after the appropriation of $902,086 for deprecia- 

tion and sinking funds a deficit accrued of $678,491, 
rainst a profit of $629,644 in 1913. 


Steel Corporation’s Orders Decrease in April 


The regular monthly statement of the United States 
Steel Corporation of unfilled orders on its books April 
(0, 1915, shows a total of 4,162,244 tons as compared 
with 4,255,749 tons on March 31, 1915—a decrease of 
93,505 tons. On April 30, 1914, the unfilled tonnage 
was 4,277,068 tons. The following table shows the un 
filled tonnage for each month beginning with the high 
point of December 31, 1912: 








April 30, 4.162.244 January 31, 1914 4.613,68 
March 31. 2 ‘ December 31, 1913 $,282,108 
ebruar’y November 30, 191 $.396,347 

inuary 8 October 31, 1913 1,513,767 

December September 30, 1913..5,003,785 
November 30, August 31, 1913 »,223,468 
October 31, ‘ ] July 31, 1913 ,399.35¢ 
September ‘ 87,667 June 30, 1913 5,807,317 
August 31, 1914 4,213,331 May $1. 191 6,324,322 
J 31. 1914 $4,158,589 April 30. 1913 6,978,762 
J ; ‘ 57 March 31, 1913 7,468,956 
\ February 28, 1913..7,656,714 
January 31, 1913 7,827,368 

December 31, 1912 7,9 164 
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New Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company Coke 
Ovens and Other Improvements 


The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company, Youngs 
town, Ohio, has placed a contract with the H. Koppers 
Company, Pittsburgh, for 204 Koppers by-product coke 
ovens. These will be built on a site formerly known as the 
McCombs farm at Struthers, containing about 40 acres, 
and located near the four blast furnaces of the company. 
The daily capacity will be 2240 tons running on 18-hr. 
coke and 2600 tons on 15-hr. coke. There will be fou 
batteries of ovens of the 12%-ton cross-regenerativs« 
type, specially designed to handle high-volatile coal mix 
tures. The total cost will be about $3,000,000. It is ex 
pected to have the plant in operation in May, 1916. The 
question of benzol recovery has been left open for deci 
sion. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company has also 
contracted with the McClintic-Marshall Company, Pitts 
burgh, for a railroad bridge requiring 600 tons of struc- 
tural steel, and for an approach for foot and wagon 
traffic with the Pittsburgh Bridge & Iron Works. The 
full programme of improvements and additions to be 
made has not been completed, but will be ready in a 
short time. The company intends to add new finishing 


mills and probably take up some new lines of products, 
definite details of which will be ready in the very near 
future. 
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RUSSIAN RAILS AND CARS 


Foreign Business Is Still a Large Factor 


Domestic Demand Lagging in Spots — Ship- 


ments Exceed Orders 


As yet the possibility of war has not proved dis- 
turbing to the steel trade. There are no cancella- 
tions or any other of the features that might be 
looked for in a grave crisis. The situation, in fact, 
holds the strength gained in the past two months. 
War orders and other foreign business have figured 
so largely in the industry of late that the chance of 
more war does not cause alarm. A first effect would 
be an increased home demand in some lines, and 
deliveries on foreign orders would suffer. 

Russian rail and car requirements are of imme- 
diate interest. Contrary to reports, rail contracts 
have not been placed, but two steel companies ex- 
pect to roll 30,000 tons each for Russia and the total 
purchases will be around 100,000 tons. Still larger 
amounts are talked of for the Trans-Siberian rail- 
road. 

Russian car orders have been definitely placed 
with two Canadian plants—2000 cars to each. At 
Chicago 8000 more are credited to a local company 
and 2000 to a Seattle car works. The 10,000 a lead- 
ing steel car company is expected to get have not 
been placed. 

In domestic railroad business one item is 10,000 
tons of rails placed by the Rock Island; another is 
6500 tons of tie plates by the Southern Pacific. 
Among car inquiries are 5000 for the Rock Island; 
but at Chicago no great encouragement to plate 
mills is yet found in car contracts. One such mill 
was only kept from a shutdown last week by an oil 
tank order from a Western line. 

In the East interest is taken in the buying by a 
locomotive company this week of 9400 tons of 345- 
in. rounds for shrapnel and 17,250 tons for high 
explosive shells. In southern Ohio an inquiry has 
come up for 20,000 tons of bars for similar work, 
and another maker is closing for 5000 tons. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad rail inquiry for 138,- 
000 tons includes 30,000 tons of 125-lb. sections 
which will be rolled by mills east of Pittsburgh. In 
these heavy rails the carbon limits are exceptional 

-from 0.74 to 0.94, giving a range of 20 points 
instead of 15 as usual. 

Steel makers do not disguise their dissatisfac- 
tion with the volume of purely domestic business 
and the more or less precarious character of the 
foreign demand. At the same time it is pointed out 
that if a real railroad demand develops, the industry 
would soon be running to capacity. 

The efforts to advance prices have met 
varying success. Plate business is insufficient and 
prices suffer. In shapes there is still a lack of uni- 
formity, and in recent structural lettings in the 
East, involving prompt delivery, the lowest prices 
of a year were made. In bars some uncertainty has 
come in, due to the concession of $1 a ton in the 
offer of a 1.20c. basis for the second half to the im- 
plement trade. Wrought pipe prices have not been 


with 
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The Iron and Metal Markets 
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improved by the recent announcements of advanc: 

A feature in structural steel is the contracts 
for quick erection of steel additions to plants haviny 
large war orders. One for the Baldwin Locomotiy: 
Works calls for 8000 tons of steel and two othe) 
large additions for like work have just been let 
the East. 

The National Tube Company has an order for 
28,000 tons or 177 miles of 12-in. pipe for Louisiana 
oil interests. There has been closed also 28 miles 
of 20-in. pipe for gas distribution in the Pittsburgh 
district and a Wheeling district mill will furnish 
55 miles of 8-in. serew pipe. Cast-iron pipe 
foundries are busier and have a good run of work 
ahead. Newark, N. J., has bought 4900 tons and 
Philadelphia will take bids on 12,000 tons. 

Inquiries for fair amounts of billets have come 
from England to Eastern mills and a sale of Ala- 
bama blooms has been made there. Larger demand 
has developed at Pittsburgh for billets and sheet 
bars. 

Shipments are still larger than new orders for 
most finished products. Some independent com- 
panies made a relatively larger inroad into unfilled 
orders in April than the Steel Corporation. Last 
week the Steel Corporation ran at 75 per cent. of 
ingot capacity, and this week’s schedule represents 
a slight increase. 

Pig-iron markets have quieted down after the 
heavy movement in April. The total of speculative 
buying runs up, as more details come out, an Eng- 
lish brokerage firm being on the list for 25,000 tons 
of Southern iron. A firmer market for basic iron is 
indicated by a sale of 15,000 tons at $12.65 Valley 
furnace, deliveries extending over five months. 


A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type; 
Declines in Italics 
\t date, one week, one month and one year previous 
May 12, May 5, Apr. 14, May 138 
Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton 1915, 1915. 191 1914 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia $14.25 $14.25 $14.2 $14.7 
No Valley furnace. 12.75 12.75 12.75 13.00 
No Southern, Cin'ti. 12.40 12.40 12.40 13.7 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala.. 9.50 9.50 9.50 10.50 
No furnace, Chicago* 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.04 
Basic, del’d, eastern Pa.. 13.25 13.25 13.25 14.04 
Basic, Valley furnace ; 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh. . 324.65 14.55 14.55 14.90 
Malleable Bess., Ch'go*.. 13.00 13.00 13.00 14.00 
(jray forge, Pittsburgh 13.45 13.45 13.45 13.6 
lL. S. charcoal, Chicago 15.75 15.7 15.75 15.7 
Billets, etc., Per Gross Ton 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh. 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
().-h. billets, Pittsburgh 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
.-h. sheet bars, P’gh 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh. 26.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
©.-h. billets, Phila 22.02 22.92 21.52 22.40 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 25.00 25.00 25.00 26.00 
Finished Iron and Steel, 
er Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents. Cents Cents 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 
Iron bars, Philadelphia 117% #£=1.173 1.15 1.20 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh. 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 
Iron bars, Chicago 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.10 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Steel bars, New York 1.369 1.369 1.369 1.31 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 
Tank plates, New York. 1.319 1.319 1.319 1.31 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh.. 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 
Reams, ete., New York.. 1.369 1.369 1.369 1.31 
Skelp, grooved steel, P’gh 1.12% 1.12% 112% 1.20 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 117% #1.17% =%%1.17% £41.25 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh 1.25 1.25 < 1.25 
*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries 
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finished Iron and Steel f. o. b. Pittsburgh 


eight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 

New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; 
s ; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 
8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9¢c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
City, 43.6c.; Omaha, Paul, 
;: Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30c.: Birmingham, 


Boston, 


6e.; Kansas 13.6¢.; St. 
\la., 45¢.; Pacific coast, 80c. on plates, structural shapes 
heets No. 11 sheets Nos. 12 


lo; 95 ighter; 65c. on wrought 


and heavier; 85c. on 
. on sheets No. 16 and | 
and boiler The foregoing rates to the 
coast are by rail. The rate via New York and 
Panama Canal has no stability, being dependent o 


tubes 


el charges. 
Plates.—Tank plates, % 
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Wire Preducts.—Prices to jobbers. Fence wire, Nos 
to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 per cent 


10 days, 


discount 


carload lots, annealed, $1.35; galvanized. 


51.90. Galvanized barb wire and staples, $2.10; painted 
$1.60. Wire nails, $1.55. Galvanized nails, 1 in. and 


nger, $1.20 advance over base price; shorter than 1 
, $1.70 advance over base price. Woven wire fencing 
per cent. off list for carloads; 71 off for 1000-rod 


ts; 70 off for less than 1000-rod lots. 
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The following ta ‘ vives tne price t etal 
chants OI fence s' ‘ tl irioa \W 
extras added t tr ise p 

Nos ‘ 

Wire Rods Bessem«e he ; : 
: yy 

Structural Material [-be 

to 15 in.; angie t ! rhe ’ 
thick and ver, and ees, ] vel 

other shapes and size are follow 

ri 
\ 
Wrought Pipe.—Th¢ } 
' ‘ 4} Pp ; 
oad discou! YT re I 
from May 1, 19 
Iron 


Steel 


t , . 

| 

Boiler Tubes.— Discount th; , id 
Pittsburgh, freight to dest dded eff: 
May 1. 1915, are as Tollo 

i 

Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mi hipment heat 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for s1 t 
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from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 
date of invoice: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 
i ia oes .1.25 to r.30 
Pe: Oe BOs sé ick ae civ cee was aebes .«--4.80-to 1.35 
Nos. 11 and 12... 55 O'3 edie coene see ae Lae 
TR BO) ery ere ere 1.45 to 1.50 
PO: a ee Pn aia dkaeew sae heb som «+. -4.09 to 1.60 


Box 


innealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per Ib 





Nos. 10 and 1l.... oe l- 45 to 1.50 
Re Ra, diaries pu .1.45 to 1.50 
Nos. 13 and 14.... ..1.50 to 1.55 
Nos. 15 and 16... epee 
Nos. 17 to 21 ....1,60 to 1.65 
Nos. 22 and 24 ere Ry 
Nos. 25 and 26 1.70 to 1.75 
No. 27 ..1.75 to 1.80 
No. 28 ee «kh. 68 tO 1:85 
PAE aad serawens Pe alae ech araia Rte 1.85 to 1.90 
Oy ae saci Ueonewnai vig Kiam watal'e eee Bil 1.95 to 2.00 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 
Cents per Ib 
Nos. 10 and 11 2.40 to 2.50 
No. 12. : ...2.50 to 2.60 
Nos. 13 and 14. . : 2.50 to 2.60 
Nos. 15 and 16 2.60 to 2 
Nos. 17 to 21 2.75 to 2. 
Nos. 22 and 24 2.90 to 3. 
Nos. 25 and 26.. . ‘an ..9.109 to 3.20 
Pe. ae «wes : ; .3.25 to 3.35 
No. 28 . ee ...0.40 to 3.50 
No. 29 ; 3.50 to 3.60 
No. 30 ‘ ‘ sin j .-9.65 to 3.75 


Pittsburgh 


PITTSBURGH, PA., May 11, 1915. 


The volume of new business holds up remarkably 
well. So far this month actual orders booked by the 
mills for rolling on nearly all kinds of finished products 
show an increase over the same time in April. This 
week the Carnegie Steel Company is operating its steel 
plants to about 80 per cent. of capacity, the highest 
rate reached in more than a year. Contracts for sev- 
eral large pipe lines have been closed and pipe mills 
report orders booked this month as largely in excess of 
the same time last month. The foreign demand for 
barb and plain wire continues heavy and local mills have 
recently booked some large orders. There is still talk 
of a large order for rails from the Russian Government, 
and this has been intensified by a Russian inquiry that 
came out ‘the past week for 60,000 to 80,000 kegs of 
spikes. The much-talked-of order of 10,000 cars of vari- 
ous types for the Russian Government has not yet been 
placed, but it is believed it will be soon. The pig-iron 
and steel markets are showing more life. Several fair- 
ly heavy sales of basic iron have been made and there 
is a good deal of inquiry for billets. Coke has quieted 
down, but the scrap trade is better, with prices stronger. 

Pig Iron.—A local interest reports a sale of 15,000 
tons of basic iron, deliveries being 3000 tons a month 
commencing in June, at $12.65 at furnace. The seller has 
an advantage in freight rates over other Valley fur- 
naces on this business, and the price nets more at the 
furnace than would have been obtained if the iron was 
being shipped from other sources. The Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Company and the Westinghouse Ma- 
chine Company are figuring on fairly large lots of foun- 
dry iron for delivery over the remainder of the year. 
A local sanitary interest is also reported in the market 
for a large lot of foundry pig.iron for delivery over 
second half. Prices on pig iron are firmer and a higher 
level is expected in the very near future. We quote: 
Bessemer iron, $13.60; malleable Bessemer, $12.75; No. 
2 foundry, $12.75 to $13; basic, $12.50 to $12.65, and 
gray forge, $12.50, all at Valley furnace, with a freight 
rate of 95c. a ton for delivery in the Cleveland and 
Pittsburgh districts. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—Local steel] makers report 
the new demand for Bessemer and open-hearth billets 


heavier than at any time in some months. Prices in 


the Youngstown district are firmer than for some time. 
Forging billets are up about $1 per ton, sales having 
been made of soft forging billets at $26, maker’s mill. 
We quote Bessemer and open-hearth billets at $19, and 
Bessemer and open-hearth sheet bars, $19.50 to $20, 
f.o.b. maker’s mills, Youngstown; Bessemer and open- 
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hearth billets, $20, and Bessemer and open-hearth sh: 
bars, $21, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Forging billets are quot 
at $26 for sizes up to but not including 10 x 10 

and for carbons up to 0.25, the regular extras bei 
charged for larger sizes and higher carbons. Forgi 
billets running above 0.25 to 0.60 carbon take $1 | 
ton extra. Axle billets are quoted at $21 to $22. 

Ferroalloys.—Several shipments of English 80 p 
cent. ferromanganese have reached Eastern ports, a: 
the outlook for a supply is reported to be better nm 
than at any time since the war started. There is ve 
little inquiry for ferromanganese for prompt shipme: 
which indicates that consumers are getting satisfactor 
deliveries. The last price of $88, seaboard, named }b) 
English makers, does not cut much figure in the market 
as consumers have contracts at much lower figures. W: 
quote 50 per cent. ferrosilicon in lots up to 100 tons, a‘ 
$73; over 100 tons to 600 tons, $72; and over 600 tons, 
$71, delivered in the Pittsburgh district. We quote 10 
per cent. ferrosilicon at $16.50; 11 per cent., $17.50; 12 
per cent., $18.50, all f.o.b. cars at furnace, Ashland, Ky.., 
Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, each of these points 
having a rate to Pittsburgh of $2 per gross ton. We 
quote 20 per cent. spiegeleisen at $25 at furnace. Ws 
quote ferrotitanium at 8c. per lb. in carloads, 10c. i: 
2000-lb. lots and over, and 12%%c. in less than 2000-lb. 
lots. 

Structural Material—New inquiry is light and no 
large local jobs are in sight. Complaint iS still heard 
of very low prices being made by some fabricators on 
the small amount of new work that is coming up. The 
McClintic-Marshall Company has taken 440 tons for a 
building for the Aluminum Company of America at New 
Kensington, Pa., and 600 tons for a bridge for the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company; the Pittsburgh 
sridge & Iron Works has taken about 150 tons for a 
foot and wagon approach to this bridge; the American 
Bridge Company has taken 300 tons of bridge work for 
the Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railroad. We 
quote beams and channels up to 15-in. at 1.20c. for May 
and June delivery, and 1.25c. for third quarter, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. It is stated that some contracts have been 
made at the latter price. 

Plates.—The Pressed Steel Car Company states em- 
phatically that it has not received the reported order 
from the Russian Government for 10,000 cars, although 
it is believed the order will soon be placed. The West- 
ern Steel Car & Foundry Company has taken 2000 cars 
for the Chicago & Northwestern, and not the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, as reported. The Greenville Stee! 
Car Company has taken 500 steel underframes for the 
Virginian Railroad and the Standard Steel Car Company 
10 steel cars for the Pittsburgh Steel Company. It is 
denied that the Pressed Steel Car Company has taken 
any orders for shrapnel for Russia. The Cambria Stee! 
Company has taken 2000 tons of plates for a merchant 
vessel to be built by the Maryland Steel Company for 
the A. H. Bull Steamship Company. It is also stated 
that the Cambria Company has taken upward of 2000 
tons of plates for the 2000 or more cars to be built 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad at Altoona. Bids on more 
than 16,000 cars for the Pennsylvania Railroad went in 
on Monday, May 10, and bids on the passenger cars, 
from 125 to 150, are to go in on May 15. We quote \- 
in. and heavier plates at 1.15c. to 1.20c., f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh, for May and June delivery. 

Steel Rails —The Pennsylvania Railroad order for 
138,000 tons of rails has not yet been distributed among 
the mills, but is expected to be given out in the next 
week or two. The Carnegie Steel Company has started 
to roll at its Edgar Thomson works 5700 tons for the 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie. The new demand for light 
reils is fairly large, the Carnegie Company having re- 
ceived new orders and specifications in the past week 
for over 1500 tons. Prices on light rails are firmer, and 
one mill is reported to be asking an advance of $1 a ton. 
We quote standard section rails made of Bessemer stock 
at 1.25c., and of open-hearth, 1.34c., f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 
We quote light rails as follows, in carload lots: 8 and 
10 lb. section, 1.275¢c.; 12 and 14 lb., 1.225c.; 16 and 20 
lb., 1.175¢.; 25, 30, 35, 40 and 45 lb. sections, 1.125c. 
The prices of light rails are materially shaded on large 
lots. 
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Sheets.—Shipments of sheet and tin mill products 
y the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company for the 
week ended May 8 were the heaviest in any one week 
for 21 months, while its Apri] shipments were the heav- 
iest in any one month since May, 1913. The new de- 
mand is fairly active. A wide range of prices is being 
juoted on galvanized sheets, some mills quoting as high 
is 3.50e. for No. 28, with others naming as low as 
:.40c. Still higher prices for galvanized sheets are ex- 
pected, as spelter is steadily going up. We quote No. 28 
Bessemer black sheets at 1.80c. to 1.85c.; No. 28 gal- 
anized at 3.40c. to 3.50c.; Nos. 9 and 10 blue annealed 
heets, 1.30c. to 1.35¢.; No. 30 black plate, tin-mill sizes, 
H. R. & A., 1.95¢e.; No. 28, 1.90c.; Nos. 27, 26 and 25, 
1.85¢.; Nos. 22 to 24, 1.80c.; Nos. 17 to 21. 1.75c¢.: Nos. 
15 and 16, 1.70c. The above prices are for carload lots, 
f.o.b. at maker’s mill, jobbers charging the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from store. 

Tin Plate——Several of the larger makers report 
pecifications against contracts falling off; unless they 
oon improve mills will have to slow down in opera- 
One interest, however, reports specifications 
oming in freely. The American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company continues to operate to about 95 per cent. of 
ts hot tin-mill capacity. On the small orders being 
placed, the mills are quoting from $3.15 to $3.25, but on 

very desirable order the lower price would be shaded. 


Wire Rods.—Shipments are still being made abroad 
mn orders taken some time ago. The heavy foreign de- 
mand for barb and plain wire is keeping the rod mills 
well filled, and one local maker is said to be out of the 
market as a seller. Specifications against contracts are 
reported as quite active. We quote Bessemer, open 
hearth and chain rods at $25 to $26, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
the price depending on the size of the order and the 
deliveries. 


tions. 





Carwheels.—Inquiries are in the market for about 
116,000 cast-iron and forged-steel carwheels for the new 
cars to be built by the Pennsylvania Railroad. Prices 
have been advanced and we now quote standard 33-in. 
freight carwheels 6% -in. rough bore at $16, and standard 
6-In. passenger, the 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 

Shafting.— Makers report prices firmer, due to the 
prospective higher market on steel bars for third and 
fourth quarters. On contracts for forward delivery, 
shafting is quoted at 68 per cent. off, minimum, and one 
maker has quoted 67 per cent. off for fourth quarter. 
For very desirable business for spot shipment, 68 to 70 
per cent. off is being quoted, but the higher discount 
is getting harder to obtain. Specifications against 
contracts from automobile builders and machine-tool 
makers are coming in freely, but from the implement 
trade are dull. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 68 
per cent. off in carload and larger lots for forward 
delivery, and 63 per cent. off in small lots, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. For desirable specification and prompt de- 
ivery, makers are quoting 68 to 70 per cent. off, but 
it is likely the higher discount will soon be withdrawn 
from the market. 

Railroad Spikes.—An inquiry from Russia has been 
received through a New York house for 6000 to 8000 
tons of railroad spikes to be made to Canadian-Pacific 
specifications. With 10 kegs to a ton, this would mean 
60,000 to 80,000 kegs. While nothing definite is known, 
it is believed these spikes are intended for use for 
double tracking the Trans-Siberian Railway. Russia 
has a-tentative inquiry in this country for 400,000 tons 
of rails or more for this work. It is said the Trans- 
Siberian Railway intends to issue bonds in payment for 
the track materials needed, the Russian Government to 
guarantee their payment. Makers report specifications 
against contracts from railroads coming in more freely. 
There is no new buying, as the railroads have covered. 
The Jones & Laughlin Steel Company has taken a 
contract for 1000 kegs of spikes from the Government 
for shipment to Panama. We quote: Standard railroad 


same bore, at $22.50 per wheel, 


spikes, $1.35 to $1.40; small railroad spikes, $1.45 to 
$1.50 in carload and larger lots, f.ob. Pittsburgh. 
Hoops and Bands.—The 1.20c. price on steel bands 
for May and June is reported holding firm and 1.25c. 
is being quoted for third quarter. 


It is stated that new 
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orders for May and June are only fair, but some cor 
tracts have been made for third quarter at 1.25c 
Specifications against contracts for hoops 
sumers on the Pacific coast are reported as coming in 
quite freely, but from other sections are only fair. We 
quote steel bands at 1.20c. on new orders for May and 

, for third quarter, with extras as 


from cor 


June delivery, 1.25c. 
per the steel bar card, and steel hoops at 1.25c., f.o.b 
at mill. 

Skelp—The new demand is light, but local mills 
are fairly well filled for the next two or three months 
this market 
firm and we quote: Grooved 


No foreign inquiries have been received in 


for some time. Prices are 


steel skelp, 1.12%c. to 1.15¢.; sheared steel skelp, 
1.17%c. to 1.20c.: grooved iron skelp, 1.50¢e. to L.dboc 
sheared iron skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c., delivered to 


sumers’ mills in the Pittsburgh district. 


Wire Products.—The domestic demand fo1 
has fallen off a good deal, but for barb and plau 
is still quite active. 


wire 

wire 
The foreign demand for plain and 
barb wire continues heavy, and two local mills have re 
cently booked some large orders for shipment to Eng 
land, France and Russia. Local makers are 
their plants to close to 100 per cent. of capacity and 
have a large amount of work ahead. It is stated that 
on foreign business prices slightly higher than domestic 
price 
products I 


operating 


Owing to the high 


market on 


obtained. 


the 


are often 


spelter, 


very 


galvanized wire 


strong and makers are obtaining close to full differen 
tials. To jobbers, on new orders, the mills quote 

Wire nails, $1.55; galvanized nails, 1 in. and shorter, 
taking an advance of $1.70 over this price, or $3.2 nd 
galvanized nails, 1 in. and longer, an advance of $1.20 


or $2.75; plain annealed wire, $1.35; galvanized 


wire and 
wire, $1.60, 


pars 
fence staples, $2.10 to $2.20; painted barb 


all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point 


of delivery, terms 30 days net, less 2 per cent. for cash 
in 10 days. We quote woven wire fencing at 72 per cent. 
off in carload lots, 71 per cent. off on 1000-rod lots and 
70 per cent. on small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Mills report that the new de 
mand for steel bars is heavy, and specifications against 
contracts are coming in actively. Negotiations are stil 
on between the bar mills and the implement makers for 
the supply of steel bars for the latter over the last six 
months of this year, but as yet 


no contracts have bee! 


closed. It is not believed that the efforts of the maker 


to limit deliveries on these contracts to the last half of 
1915 will be successful. Shipments by two of the large 
local interests are heavier now than at any time for 


some months. The demand for bars for reinforcing pur 
poses is with prices only fairly 
strong. The demand for iron bars is better, but none of 
the mills in this district 
60 per cent. of capacity. 


reported active, but 


is running to more than 50 t 
We quote steel bars on new 


orders at 1.20c. for second quarter and 1.25c. for third 
quarter. We quote common tron bars, made from part 
scrap, at 1.20c. to 1.25c., and test iron bars at 1.50 


f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel.—Makers continue to report 
an active demand and state that 
contracts are coming in at a very good rate. 
eign inquiry has recently come in the market, with good 
promise of some business being placed. On 


specifications against 


Some for 


small lot 
for prompt delivery $2.85 is generally being quoted 
We quote hard-rolled 
0.20 carbon, 


under 
100 Ib.. 
Extras, which are standard among all 


steel, 1% in. and wider, 


sheared or natural mill edges, pe 
$2.75, delivered. 


the mills, are as follows: 


ixtr I 
raigl ng 
I ( d cutting 
8 for or interme engtl not 
Thi ness, il thickness ite termpe ess than 24 
0.10 ind | er Base $0.25 £0.10 
0.099 t f $0.05 0 ; 
0.049 to .f 0.20 } 0 
0.034 to 0.f 0 ‘ . 
0.030 to 6.02 0.4 , 40 ‘ 
0.024 to O.020 ” 0.40 
0.019 to f } ‘ ‘ 
0.016 to .f ost 
0014 to { > 0.50 
0.612 «of 0.90 
0.011 2.65 0.50 olls « 
0018 ».00 7.50 ile only 
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Merchant Steel.—The demand is more active than 
for some months and prices are getting stronger. One 
leading maker is reported to have advanced prices on 
all grades of 


seasonable steel about $1 per ton. On 
small lots we quote: Iron finished tire, % x 1% in. and 
larger, 1.30c., base; under % x 1% in., 1.45c.: planished 
tire, 1.50c.; channel tire, % to % and 1 in., 1.80¢. to 


1.90c.; 1% in. and larger, 1.90c.; toe calk, 1.90¢. to 2c., 
base; flat sleigh shoe, 1.65c.; concave and convex, 1.70c.: 
cutter shoe, tapered or bent, 2.20c. to 2.30c.; spring 


steel, 1.90c. to 2c.; machinery steel, smooth finish, 1.70c. 


Rivets.—Makers report the demand for boiler rivets 
better, but for structural rivets quiet. Prices are firmer, 
due to the higher cost of raw materials, but as yet are 
not actually higher. We quote structural rivets at 1.40c. 
to 1.45c., and cone-head boiler rivets, at 1.50c. to 1.55c. 
in large lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Nuts and are specifying more 
freely against their contracts and the new demand is 
better than in a time. On account of the higher 
prices for raw materials, another advance in prices of 
nuts and bolts in the near future is generally expected. 
Discounts to the large trade are as follows: 


Bolts.— Consumers 


long 


( Blank ane Tappec Che 
fered. T ned and Reamed 
ne nalier, hex ‘ | fT 
% irger hex re oft 
Sq re sizes h o 
S ] hed Tapy 
( s iller hex 10 
i rger | ! 
Bla } ] 
7 a « sr ller I 
Package Rivets 1000 Pe 
Blac metallic tinned ;: 1 tin plate 7 0-10 


Wrought Pine.—Tubular goods, so far in May, have 
been in heavier than in the same period in 
April. Orders taken by one leading concern have been 
practically up to its capacity. The National Tube Com 
pany has taken a contract from Louisiana oil interests 
for 177 miles of 12-in. pipe, or about 28,000 tons, and also 


demand 


an order for 28 miles of 20-in. pipe for gas distribution 
in the Pittsburgh district, about 6000 tons. A 
the Wheeling district has taken 
pipe for delivery in Oklahoma. 
iron and steel pipe, printed on a previous page, are 
being firmly held. 

Boiler Tubes.—Makers state the new demand for 
locomotives tubes is heavier than for some time, but fo1 
merchant tubes is still quiet. The 
iron and steel well 


mill in 
55 miles of screw 


The new discounts on 


o-1n. 


new discounts on 
boiler tubes are 


maintained, being 
shaded only in exceptional cases 


Coke.—A local interest has sold about 10,000 tons of 


coke per month to a blast furnace for delivery over the 


remainder of the year at a price said to be 


$1.75 per 
net ton at oven, or slightly under. No large inquiries 
for blast furnace coke are in the market. The demand 
for prompt shipment is quiet, but there is not much 


coke pressing the market to find sale. We quote best 
grades of furnace coke for delivery over the remainder 
of year at $1.65 to $1.75, and for spot shipment $1.50 
per net ton at We quote standard makes of 
2-hr. foundry coke for prompt shipment at $1.90 to 
$2.25, and on contracts for remainder of the year, fron 
$2.15 up to $2.50, per net ton at oven. Production has 
fallen off slightly, the Connellsville Courier giving the 
output of the upper and lower Connellsville regions for 
the week ended May l as 
over the previous week of 

Old Material.—Most being made are still be 
tween dealers who are buying to cover 
of the this 
stocks and are not interested in 


oven. 


292.891 net tons, a decrease 


6602 tons 
sales 
short sales. Two 
larger consumers in district have heavy 
the market, except at 
prices lower than the dealers will accept. The lists of 
the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio railroads were 
closed last week. Part of the heavy steel scrap of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad for the Lines East is reported 
to have sold at $12.10, Altoona, and the remainder is 
said to have gone to a local consumer at about the same 
price. The demand for scrap is more active in the 
Youngstown district than here, but prices there are 
ruling somewhat lower than in the Pittsburgh market. 
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We note sales of 400 tons of rerolling rails at $12: 

to 600 tons of heavy steel scrap at $11.75 to $12, « 
livered; 500 tons of turnings at about $8 delivered, ; 
upward of 1000 tons of borings at $8.50 or sligh 
higher, delivered. Prices are firm, but not any hig} 
For delivery in Pittsburgh and nearby districts t) 
take Pittsburgh freights, dealers quote about as follow 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben 
ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge, 


Sharon, Monessen, 
Pittsburgh delivery 


Midland and 


cree $11 
Compressed side and end sheet scrap.$10.25to 10.5 
No. 1 foundry cast ‘ me tee 12.00to 12.2 
Bundled sheet scrap, f.o.b. consumers’ 
mills, Pittsburgh district 9.25 to 9 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam- 
bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 
Franklin, Pa nein aalie 11.75to 12.0 
No railroad malleable stock 10.50to 10.7 
Railroad grate bars ; 8.50 to 8.7 
Low phosphorus melting stock 13.75 to 14.00 
Iron car axles 18.75 to 19.2 
Steel car axles 13.25 to 13.7 
Locomotive axles, steel 19.75 to 20.2 
No. 1 busheling scrap 10.50to 10.7 
No busheling scrap 7.50 to 7.7 
Machine shop turnings 7.75 to 8.00 
Old carwheels 11.75to 12.00 
Cast-iron borings 8.25 to 8.50 
*Sheet bar crop ends 12.00to 12.2 
Old iron rails é 12.75 to 13.00 
: railroad wrought scrap 10.75 to 11.00 
H VY steel axle turnings 8.50 to Q 7 
Heavy breakable cast scr ip 10.75 to 11.00 
*Shipping point 
The Pittsburgh office of M. A: Hanna & Co., 


which B. S. Stephenson is resident manager, has bee 
moved to 1445 Oliver Building. 


room 


Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 12, 1915.—( By Wire.) 


Purchases in behalf of Russia were prominently in 
the foreground last week, with the placing of 20,000 
cars, the accepted distribution of which gives 10,000 to 
the Pressed Steel Car Company, 8000 to the Pullman 
Company and 2000 to the Seattle Car & Mfg. Company, 
together with the buying of a large tonnage of rails, 
of which approximately 13,000 tons will be rolled at 
Chicago. Of the pending domestic car business, the 
Northwestern’s 2000 will be built at Chicago, the Rock 
Island will close for 5000 in the current week and the 
Milwaukee proposes the purchave of an additional 1000. 
Local rail orders last week, including the export ton 
nage, provide for 25,000 tons, while among liberal or- 
ders for track fastenings one for 6500 tons of tie plates 
is prominent. For other purposes than car building, the 
buying of shapes has been limited and the market is 
somewhat shaky as to price. In contrast, steel bars, 
with the exception of deformed reinforcing bars of 
special manufacture, are being marketed at very firm 
quotations. The fact that some of the implement in- 
terests have already made contracts for the next six 
months at the current: price has some bearing on this 
condition. Plates continue weak, and the outlook for 
large business is not promising. An order for 2700 
tons of tank plate is conspicuous in the week’s book- 
ings. The buying of pig iron is less active and the 
manner in which some pending inquiries are being de 
layed by the buyers indicates a dispotition to let the 
market rest until some of the effects of recent 
buying have subsided. 


liberal 


Pig Iron.—The early part of last week witnessed 
the closing of more of the important tonnages that had 
been pending, but as the week advanced buying tapered 
off, although several inquiries for round lots remain to 
be closed. Bargaining can no longer be pursued by 
the melter with the same advantage that obtained two 
weeks ago, and in consequence those who have still to 
cover for their last half needs appear disposed to let 
the situation drift for a time. Some business is being 
placed, and this trading indicates that $9.50, Birming- 
ham. can still be done for prompt shipment and probably 
third quarter iron. For the last quarter $9.75 is the 
price, with $10 asked for certain brands. Lake irons, 
both foundry and malleable, continue available on the 
$13 basis for prompt shipment. with afi advance for de- 
livery in the last quarter. The following quotations 
are for iron delivered at consumers’ yards, except those 
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Northern foundry, malleable Bessemer 
which are f.o.b. furnace, and do not 
tching charge averaging 50c. a ton: 


and basic 


include a 


Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5 ¢7 
ke Superior charcoal, No. 1! 16 
ke Superior charcoal, No. 6 and Scotcl l¢ 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1 $s] 0 to 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2 13 OO te : 
rthern coke foundr Ni te 12.00 
ithern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft $00to 14.2 
Southern coke, N« 2 f'dr i! 2 soft. | 0 te 14.00 
Malleable Bessemer r OO te 13.2 
Standard Bessemer 16 
w phosphorus 20 001 ‘ ) 
son Co nd Ky. silvery, 8&8 per cent & 90 
on Cr ind K silv’y, 10 per cent 7 oF 


(By Mail) 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Of the orders for rails 
ed in this country by the Russian 
900 tons will be rolled by the mills at Chicago, which, 
ded to 10,000 tons from the Rock Island Railroad and 
released by the Baltimore & Ohio, made a 
nfortable showing for the week. The ordering out 
track fastenings has continued on a generous scale, 
6500 tons of tie plates have been bought by the 
ithern Pacific. The Illinois Central and the Milwau 
e railroads also have taken small 
quote standard railroad spikes at 
bolts with square nuts, 1.90c., base, all i 
Chicago; tie plates, $23.25 to $24.25, f.o.b. 


Government, 


SOU tons 


lots of tie plates 
1.45¢c. to 1.50 
ise; track 
ad lots, 
net ton; standard section Bessemer rails, Chicago, 
base; open-hearth, 1.34c.; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., 

16 to 20 lIb., 1.12¢.; 12 lb., 1.17¢.; 8 lb., 1.22 


gle bars, 1.50c., Chicago. 


Structural Material.—The immediate interest of the 

ictural mills is largely directed toward the securing 

he tonnage involved in the pending car business. It 

tood that 2000 tons of the steel which will go 
» the Northwester built by the Wester: 

Steel Car & Foundry Company, has 

ie balance remains to be booked, as well as the mate 
for the additional 1000 cars that railroad proposes 
iy. The Rock Island has sent out an inquiry cover 


l ier 
cars, to be 


been placed, bu 


1000 cars to have steel underframes, while the cat 
ders understand that the Mi 
prices on 2000 cars in addition to the 


have been given to 
iukee will ask 
000 it plans to build in its own shops. It is also ger 
illy accepted that the Russian inquiry for cars, upor 
part of which, covering 8000, the Pullman Company 
been figuring exclusively in this market, has bee: 
sfied. fabricated placed last 
included 1353 tons for Burlington Railroad bridges, 
en by the Ft. Pitt Bridge Works; 2000 tons for the 
negie Library at San Francisco, taken by the Pacifi 
lling Mill Compar 
Rapids, Iowa, taken 


y; and 250 tons 


Contracts for steel 


- 256 tons for a building at Ceda 


yy the Gage Structural Steel Com 
or a wharf shed at Oakland, Ca 
en by Dyer Brothers. 


y 
} 
{ 
¢ 
i 


sridge shops are reported as 
ying some plain material for stock, but these pur 
very modest 
terial, some lack of uniformity has developed in the 
atter of prices, and for Chicago delivery 1.389c. is 

an absolute minimum. We quote for Chicago de 


nases are on a seale. For structura 


ery of structural steel from mill 1.35c. to 1.389c. 
t : lilding ty at ¢ ( r eing 
h inere ¢ keenness as the labor dift < 
« trades are prolong: In local store t} re 
has become stinctly noticeabl We quote 
ver of ] ! ter 1 out f stock 7 


Plates.—Car business now under consideration offers 
great encouragement to the makers of plates, the 
nnage likely to materialize therefrom being very lim 
ted. Plate mill operations have depended almost en- 
tirely on the orders that have come in from day to day. 
One mill which contemplated shutting down at the end 
' last week was able to continue operations on the 
trength of specifications received at the last moment 
ind applying against a contract for 2700 tons of oil 
tank plate for the Santa Fe Railroad placed with the 
Kennicott Company, Chicago. With such a scarcity of 
bookings, a strengthening of prices is hardly to be ex- 
pected, and we continue to quote for Chicago delivery 
of plates from mill 1.289c. to 1.339c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of plates out of store 1.7h« 
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Sheets.—Local mills find themselves sold up 
oI blue ant ealed sheets thar any othe grade \ ‘ 
interest has its rollings assured for five to six we 
For black sheets the deman stil ght, and with 
respect to galvanized the situation is unchanged. We 
quote for Chicago delivery from mill: No. 10 blue ar 
ealed, 1.489¢ No. 28 blac] , Lar No. 28 galvanized, 
Paster ahh to 4.18%¢. 
\ 
\ ’ 
Bars.—Although the imp ement does not see! 
be general with all of the teel-Dar 1! specincatio 
recently booked DY t least one interest permit ope! 
ing its mills practically at capacity. Implement inte: 
ests have peer specifyu gy more ibera ly, and the ex 
pansion ul the tonnage of pecifications is understood 
to be traceable for the most part lomesti 
A beginning contracting by the small mplement 
manufacturers has been made, and thus ir thes 
contracts, wi h ire for six months only, are ne 
basis of 1.20 Pitt irg! he closi hose 
arger contracts which fina establish thi in 
juotation for this business is st to be effecté 
steel bars of standard specifications the pric: 1.2 
Pittsburgh, appears to be firmly maintained, but 
nection with reinforcing bars, particularly wher 
through companies specializing in def 
that purpose, prices as low as 1.10 Pittsburg! re 
reported Sales of billets for export ar: ed n g 
then L500 tons To (,reat Br tall Phe | ag | 1ror 
‘ ippearing the 1 f ed it 
n f th t e Oo} t | 
e! capacit We lot pme 
ow Ba re 1.1d5¢.° e . 
er ars, iy nattir i i 5 ‘ 
ff; less thar irioas Y ‘ fT 
Rivets and Bolts.—The 1 2 ivet 
ind anything like an attractive inquiry bring 
essions that represent a wide pread in price 
eports from the makers of nuts and ts reflect 
iberal specifying y the trade and reasonably a 
ondition of the market. Quotatio e as foll 
Carriage Dboits up to % x 6 1n., illed thread, 80 
thread, 80-10; larger size machine bh | 
. xX j ? ed thread i) i): cut tl read, i}. 1 : ve 
es, SBU-2 coach rews, AD , not pre ed t 
ire, $6.60 to $6.40 off per cwt hexagon, $7.60 
$7.30 off per wt. Structural rivets, % to ‘ 
to 1.45c., base, Chicago, in ca idiot le} 
idditiona 
WW 
zs 
Wire Products.—There | not been the ling off 
wrders for wire nails that has been felt witl 
to some of the other wire products The n eT are 
showing some dispositior encourage pe itior 
for prompt snipme! t, and favorable price ire being 
quoted. We quote to ot ner a f¢ lows: Plair vire 
No. 9 and coarser, base, $1.589; wire nai $1.739 te 
$1.789; painted barb wire, $1.789; galvanized barb wir 
S$?.289 to $2Z.584: polished staples, $1.789: galvanized 
staples, $2.289 to $2.389, all Chicago. 
Cast-Iron Pipe.—The leading interest was the su 


cessful bidder for 400 tons of high pressure pipe placed 
at Detroit and was awarded two contracts at Cincinnati 
totaling 3400 tons. 
ly. We quote as follows, per net ton, Chicago: 
pipe, 4 in., 50; 6 to 12 ir 
$23, with $1 extra for gas pipe 


New pipe work is developing slow 
Water 


and ip, 





$23.50; 16 in., 


“; 


Old Material —The strengthening tendencies exhibited 
in this market in the earlier part of the week appear to 
have received a check. Prices of a number of grades of 
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scrap for a few days showed a definite advance above 
our last quotations, but at this time the market has 
Sales 
miscellaneous in 
The 
railroads have been disposing of the scrap they have 
for sale at prices representing the top of the market, 
an indication of the anticipated upward movement of 


generally resumed the level of prices last quoted. 
have been moderate in volume and 
character, with no special activity in any lines. 


the market. New lists of railroad scrap being offered 
include 700 tons by George W. Jennings, 650 tons by the 
Omaha, 600 tons by the Chicago Great Western, 2300 
tons by the Milwaukee and a list from the New York 
Central. Crane Company is offering 250 tons of cast 
borings. We quote for delivery at buyers’ works, Chi- 
cago and vicinity, all freight and transfer charges paid, 
as follows: 


Per Gro To? 
Old iron rails s $11.75 to $12.25 
Old steel rails, rerolling 10.25to 10.75 
Old steel rails, less thar 10.00to 10.50 
Old carwheels ..... 5 a %.75to 10.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap 125 to 9 50 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 9$.25to 9.50 
Shoveling steel .... & 75 to 9 00 
Steel axle turnings 7.00 to 7.2 
Per Net Ton 
Iron angles and splice bars 0 to $12.00 
Iron arch bars and transoms 11.75to 12.2 
Steel angle bars ‘ 8.50 to 8.7 
Iron car axles ; 13.50to 13.7 
Steel car axles . 7 5 10.50to 11.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought 9.00 to 9 2 
No. 2 railroad wrought &.25 to 8.75 
Cut forge , cme 8.25 to 8.75 
Steel knuckles and couplers S n0 to 8.50 
Steel springs ; ; 8.75 to 9.25 
Locomotive tires, smooth 8.50 to 9.00 
Machine shop turnings OO te 5.50 
Cast borings .... : ».00 to 5.50 
No. 1 busheling 7.25 to 7.75 
No. 2 busheling 6.25 to 6.75 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and 1 gs te 6.00 
Boiler punchings . 8.25 to 8 50 
No. 1 cast scrap ts i 00 TO 12 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 7.75 to S00 
(jrate bars : 7.50 to 7.7 
Railroad malleable 8.00 to 8 95 
Agricultural malleable 7.25 to 7.5 
Pipes and flues 6.50 to 6.7 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., May 11, 1915. 
Standing out in this market are the increasing ton 
nage of exports to Europe and the slow but apparently 
steady buying on the part of domestic railroads. It is 
pointed out that if the railroads should come strongly 
into the market, prompt deliveries could not be made 
with ease and for this reason some mill representatives 
say they are taking on future commitments with cau- 
tion. Prices are steady, but advances are shown 
The exports include billets, blooms, rods and wire, with 
the foreign billet business quite generally distributed. 
To China has been shipped 100 tons of finished materia! 
and moderate quantities of plates have been sent to 
South America (Valparaiso, Chile) and to Africa. The 
specifications for foreign shipment are regulated by the 
available cargo space. 


no 


The sales of railroad equipment 
to Russia have been good and more orders are pending. 
Structural material shows an improved tone. Sheets 
are steady. The demand for pig iron has been for small 
lots almost exclusively, but in the aggregate they are 
running ahead of last month. In old material a better 
tendency is seen and prices are firmer. 

Iron Ore.—There is no demand for foreign ore and 
if there were the shortage of ocean vessels would make 
importation difficult. On old contracts, in the week 
ended May 8, 14,600 tons arrived from Chile and 6000 
tons from Cuba. 

Pig Iron.—The transactions of the week were con- 
fined almost entirely to small! lots, but their aggregate 
surprised most furnace representatives and the general 
feeling is one of encouragement. A seller of Virginia 
iron reports that his sales are going ahead of those of 
last month, but at the same time his deliveries are not 
increasing and to him the purchasing means that con- 
sumers are indulging in some speculation on their own 
account. Standard low phosphorus is moving in small 
lots only, the demand seeming to be for day-to-day re- 
quirements, which is unusual with this grade of iron. 
About 1100 tons of Lebanon low phosphorus has been 
taken in small lots. Basic is quiet, though there has 
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been a little inquiry and business could be done if pri 
concessions were granted. A Delaware River pipe co: 
pany is feeling about for 6000 tons of low grade in 

One producer of Southern iron is insistent in quoti: 
$10, Birmingham, for No. 2, and a maker of Virgi: 
iron is adhering to the advances announced a week a; 
and indicated in the subjoined table. Quotations f 
standard brands for early delivery in buyers’ yards 

this district are as follows: 


Kastern Penna 


No, 2 X, foundry....$14.25 to $14.5 
Eastern Penna. No. 2 plain......... 14.00to 14.2 
Virginia, No. 2 X, foundry.......... 15.25 to 15.7 
Virginia No. 2 plain ....... siteces LOOBRO 35.2 
Re SED. 6.66 bs a'5'e'e wales Fiat cikb nr 13.25 to 13.50 
SE 3 On saat bude RAR Ad ode Se eee 13.25 to 13.50 


Standard low phosphorus 20.00 to 


Ferroalloys.—At this writing the promised arrival 
have not been reported, but they are expected at almost 
any moment. The quotation for 80 per cent. ferroma: 
ganese continues at $88, seaboard. For lots of one « 
two tons there is a better inquiry and for such pu: 
chases 6c. to 7c. per lb. has been paid. The quotatior 
for 50 cent. ferrosilicon stand at $71 to $73, Pittsburgh 
according to quantity. 

Bars.—Specifications have been fairly good, but nev 
business is light. A few steel-bar contracts have bee: 
written for the third quarter at 1.409c., Philadelphia 
A company manufacturing seamless tubes placed an o7 
der for 1000 tons of round bars. The inquiry for shrap 
nel rounds is increasing, the American Locomotive Com 
pany being in the market for 26,000 tons, and there ar¢ 
a number of smaller inquiries. 
1.17%e. to 1.20%c., Philadelphia. 

Plates.—A good all-round demand continues to come 
from makers of tanks, boilers, and reservoirs and from 
bridgebuilders. The export demand is growing, though 
restricted by ocean freight conditions. Small shipments 
have been made to Valparaiso, Chile, and to Africa. 
More inquiry is coming from the locomotive shops, but 
the orders from this direction are placed slowly. The 
quotations range from 1.309c. to 1.359¢c., Philadelphia. 

Rails.—A company with executive offices located here 
confidently expects to receive an order from the Rus- 
ian Government for 30,000 tons of rails. That country 
is concentrating on the building of railroads to its bor 
der for the conveyance of troops and supplies. From 
the Cambria Steel Company it has purchased 20,000 
steel axles, amounting to 7000 tons, and more business 
in track and rolling equipment is pending. The im 
pending purchases of the Pennsylvania Railroad will in 
clude 30,000 tons of 125-lb. rails. Between 500 and 600 
tons have been ordered by the Virginian Railway. The 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad is placing orders for tie 
plates. 





Iron bars are firm at 





Structural Steel—Not much of moment has come 
in this district, but business is better and there is 
a more concerted holding to the basis of 1.20c., Pitts 
burgh, or 1.359c., Philadelphia. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and other roads, including the Southern and the 
Virginian, are asking bids on several small bridges. 
The 200 tons required for a plant extension by the 
Hickok Mfg. Company, Harrisburg, is reported to have 
been taken by the Pennsylvania Steel Company. 

Sheets.—The market is steady and specifications are 
freer at 1.459c. to 1.509c., Philadelphia, for No. 10 blue 
annealed. 

Billets.—The feature of the market is the steady in 
crease in sales for export. Several thousand tons have 
been ordered for export, but specifications are placed 
only as cargo space is found. The foreign business is 
declared to be clean and satisfactory, inasmuch as the 
price obtained exceeds that for domestic delivery and 
payment is made f.o.b. seaboard. A Lebanon steel com- 
pany has purchased 4000 tons for May, June and July 
delivery, and a nearby manufacturer has contracted for 
1000 tons. The quotation is firm at $22.02, Philadelphia, 
for open-hearth rolling billets. 


out 


Coke.—In foundry coke there is more activity be- 
cause of the renewal of contracts, and prices are a trifle 
firmer, especially for future delivery. Furnace coke is 
not as active in this district as it is further west. Quo- 


tations for standard Connellsville coke range as fol- 
lows: 


Prompt furnace, $1.60 to $1.65; contract furnace 
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January 1, $1.75; prompt foundry, $2 to $2.35, and 
ntract foundry, $2.20 to $2.35, all prices being per net 
Freight rates from the principal producing 


follows: Connellsville, $2.05; 


at oven. 


stricts are as Latrobe. 


85, and Mountain, $1.65. 


Old Materials.—A better demand exists for all 
ades. Three mills are reported to have paid $11.50 

heavy melting steel, and some of the dealers are 
‘ing up to $12. A corresponding number of mills 
ive paid $11.50 for old carwheels, and the dealers are 
king up to $12 for them For wrought pipe, 
10.75 has been paid for 250 tons. That the feeling is 
ter is generally agreed. Quotations for delivery in 
iyers’ yards in this district, covering eastern Pennsyl- 
nia and taking freight rates from 35c. to $1.35 per 
ross ton, are as follows: 


also. 


No. 1 heavy melting steel sil 0 to $11 
Old steel rails, rerolling 11.50to 12.00 
w phos. heavy melting steel scrap 14.50 te | 

Old steel axles 14.00 to i4 
Old iron axles 17.50 te Ls ) 
Old iron rails 15.00 ] 
Old rwheels 11.50¢t 

No railroad wrought 13.00 to 
Wrought-iron pipe 10.75 to wir 
Ne 1 forge fire s.00 to 8 50 
Bundled sheets ‘ » te io0 
No. 2 busheling 7.7 5 2 
Machine shop turnings S50 

Cast borings S00 

No l cast 12.2 to 

Grate bars, lroa 9 OO te 

Stove plate ,OOT ) 
Railroad malleable 950 te 10 ( 


Buffalo 
3UFFALO, N. Y., May 11, 


Pig Iron.—Little snap or life is seen in the market 

far as new The largest ir 
iiry before the producers of the district is for about 
000 tons of foundry from a New England manufactur 

Aside from this the demand is light, being princi 
pally for small filling-in lots and special high silico: 
ades and charcoal irons. A good degree of activity 
noted in coke and special interest attaches to the 
before a representative of the Interstate Con 
3uffalo for the re 
The majority of 


1915: 


business is concerned. 


aring 
erce Commission now being held in 
ljustment of freight rates on coke. 
he producers of this district are holding to $13 at fur 

as the minimum for the principal grades of iror 
| prices quoted last week are therefore continued as 
lows, for current and last half delivery, f.o.b. furnaces 


N l toundr > to $13 
No. 2 X found to 13 
No. 2 plain l to 13.00 
No. 3 foundry l }to 12 
Gr forg 12 
Matlleable 00to 13.2 
Basic ‘ ‘ 13.25 to 13.75 
Charcoal, regular grades a i analysis 15.75to 17 
Charcoal, special grades and ilysis 19.00 to 20.00 


Finished Iron and Steel.—Increased interest by buy 

rs of bar materials is shown as to prices for deliveries 

er the remainder of the year, with most of the mills 
aking the position that they do not wish to sell be- 
yond the third quarter. Some contracting has been done 
or third quarter for bars, shapes and plates on the 
1.25¢c., Pittsburgh base, and it is understood that in a 
few have been taken for fourth 
quarter business at 1.30c. The demand for shafting is 
good and prices are more firmly held. In structural 
shapes the demand is improving. The Buffalo office of 
the Turner Construction Company has received the cor 
tract for the Ford Motor Company’s service building 
and assembling plant in this city, involving about 300 
tons of reinforcing bars. The Charles F. Ernst Sons 
Company, Buffalo, has the contract for structural steel 
for an addition to St. Joseph’s Collegiate Institute, this 
city, about 100 tons. It is understood that the Lacka- 
wanna Bridge Company has been awarded a sub-con- 
tract for the steel for the Lehigh Valley passenger ter- 
minal, Buffalo, 1500 tons. 


Old Material.—Although the market is not quite so 
active as a week ago, the demand continues good and 
fair shipments of heavy melting steel, turnings, bor- 
ings, busheling scrap and bundled sheet scrap are going 
forward to consumers. Dealers are disposed to sell in 


instances contracts 


larger tonnages for 30 to 60 days ahead, at present 
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LOST 


prices, the supposition being that no great advanc« 


develop within that time. Stocks are large and a good 
amount of scrap is now being produced right along, Fo 
cast, malleable and wrought scrap the local demand has 
been comparatively light for the week and no sak 
consequence have been made We yuote dealers’ asking 
prices, per gross ton, f.o Buffalo, unchanged 


| 


ast week, as follows: 


Hea tine st 


No 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, May 11, 191 
settied dow! 


peeing reported and it 


iarket has 


Iron Ore. 
to a dull 


The n apparently 
very tew Sales 
new inquiry pending. The amount of 
docks May 1 was slightly less than on May 1, 1914, 


S ipe! 1ioT 


spell, 
ore of Lake 
according to figures 
Iron Ore 
5,886,412 


compiled by the Lake 
Association. On May 


tons ot the doc} 


ere was 


yToss ore 


sympa ed 


with 5,919,717 tons May 1, 1914 1915, 
figures do not include 7309 to if ore placed on docks 
during April as the dock balance on May 1 is figured 
for ore delivered during the past easol Shipper 
generally have agreed to give buyers the benefit of the 
»c. reduction in freight rat l¢ ) Mesaba ! ) 
viding railroads do not make up this with 
dockage charge, and this w mea ‘ eduction from 
the price of Mesaba ore a quoted We te price 
as follows, delivered to we ake port Old range 
Bessemer, $3.75: Mesaba Bessemer, $ 0: Old Ranges 
non-Bessemer, $3.00; Mesaba n-Bessemer, $2.8 

Pig lron.— The narket ery adult. { umer 
who have not contracted for the last halt ippe to 
In no hurry to do so and ome of the furnacemer 
making no efforts to book orders, saying that they d 
not care to take on additional tonnage at present price 
and that they are unable to get anv advance er recent 
quotations Northern foundry iro 1oted at $12.50 
to $12.75 Valley furnace f No ’ ¢ spot hip? ent 
and for the last half delivery nd at the same price, 
Cleveland, for outside shipme The price advance on 
Southern iron is being maintained, $9.75 to $10.00, Bir 
mingham, for No. 2, being the gene quotation, al 
though some spot iron may possibly still be had at 
$9.50. An Indiana melter has purchased 1500 tons of 
malleable We note the sale of 150 tor of 6 per cent 
Ohio silvery iron at $14.50 at furnace, the usual differ 
ential on this tron now being 25«¢ Gray-iron foundrie 
in this territory and the Central West are quite | y 
at present, the only exception being the stove foun 
dries. Conditions among the latter apparently show 
little or no improvement. The heavy demand for ma 


f the local foundries 
for malleable 


chine tools has helped some o ma 


terially. The general demand castings 


has improved and malleable foundries, except those 
that cater almost entirely to the railroad trade, are 
busier than they were a few weeks ago We quote 
delivered Cleveland as follows 
jessemer $ 
Basic : ‘ 
Northern Ni fou 
Southern N 2 foundr ito 14.00 
Gray forge 13.04 
Jackson Co. silver Ss per cent lies 16.37 to 16.842 
Standard low phos. at furnace 19.75 to 20.00 


Coke.—Not many foundry coke consumers are as 
yet placing contracts for the last half. However, one 
large consumer has contracted for 1000 cars of Wise 
County coke for delivery during the year. The best 
makes of Connellsville foundry coke are held at $2.25 
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to $2.50 per net ton at oven for contracts, and about 
$2.25 for spot shipment. Furnace coke is quoted at 
$1.50 to $1.60 for prompt shipment and $1.75 for the 
last half. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The concession made on 
steel-bar prices for the implement trade caused con- 
siderable disappointment among dealers in this terri- 
tory, as they had closed up quite a few contracts with 
this trade at regular prices. These contracts will doubt- 
less have to be readjusted on the 1.20c. basis for the 
last half delivery. Considerable other steel-bar ton- 
nage has been contracted for at 1.25c. for the third 
quarter and 1.30c. for the fourth quarter. While some 
sellers maintain that the concession to the implement 
makers will not affect prices to other consumers, others 
express doubt on this matter and it will probably take 
a few days to clear up the situation. Specifications 
on contracts are very satisfactory, showing an improve- 
ment over April, but the volume of new orders is not 
large and unless new business improves there is likely 
to be some falling off in specifications. A feature of 
the plate market is that one seller has booked some 
good contracts for the last half at 1.25c., although 
most mills have not been quoting that price beyond 
the third quarter. For early shipment plates are still 
quoted at 1.15c. to 1.20c. In structural lines a 
volume of small work is coming out, but none of any 
size. The American Bridge Company has taken 182 
tons for a fire station in Toledo and the B. F. Good- 
rich Company at Akron will shortly be in the market 
for a round tonnage for a new building. Sheet-ba 
specifications have improved and sheets are in better 
demand and slightly firmer. The usual differentials o1 
galvanized sheets are not being adhered to, owing to 
the spelter situation, dealers making quotations a 
cording to the gauges. We quote black sheets at 1.75c. 


POC rd 


to 1.85c. for No. 28, galvanized at 3.40c. to 3.60c. for 
No. 28, and blue annealed at 1.30c. to 1.35c. for No. 
10. Bar iron is very dull, with prices unchanged, at 


1.10c. Pittsburgh, or 1.13%c. Chicago. The Cleveland 
Railway Company has placed an order with the Al 
goma Steel Company for 1100 tons of standard sectior 


80-lb. open-hearth rails at $29.05 delivered or nearly 


$2.50 below the prices of American rails. Warehouss 
business continues good. Jobbers’ prices are 1.80c. fo 


steel bars and 


rial. 


1.90c. for plates and structural mate 


Bolts.—Conditions in the bolt and nut trade continue 
to improve and there is talk of a further 
prices. 


advance it 
Specifications are coming out in good volume 
and there is some inquiry for the last-half contracts, 
but makers so far have declined to make contracts for 
that delivery. The demand for rivets is only moderate, 
but prices are well maintained. We 
1.45c., Pittsburgh, for structural and 1.55c. for 
rivets in lots. Bolt and nut 

follows: Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller o1 
shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 15 per cent.; cut thread, 
80 and 10 per cent.; larger or longer, 75 and 17% 


quote rivets at 
hoile 


carload discounts are as 


per 


cent.; machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 in., smaller 
or shorter, rolled thread, 80 and 20 per cent.; cut 
thread, 80 and 15 per cent.; larger or longer, 80 and 


2% per cent.; coach and lag screws, 85 and 

cent.; square h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $6.40 off; hex 
agon h.p. nuts, blank or tapped, $7.30 off; c.p.c. and t 
square nuts, blank or tapped, $6.10 off; hexagon, % 
in. and larger, $7.60 off; 9/16 and smaller, $8.30 off; 
semi-finished hexagon nuts, 5% in. and larger, 85, 10, 
10 and 5 per cent.; 9/16 and smaller, 85, 10, 10, 10 and 


5 per cent. 


2% pel 


Old Material.—The market is very dull and a weak- 
ness has developed, although in the absence of sales 
quotations generally are unchanged. About the only 
sales reported are small transactions between dealers 
Dealers have been shipping scrap faster than needed 
and as a result a congestion has been caused here and 
in Youngstown, and shipments are being held up. The 
Big Four Railroad will close on a large list tomorrow 
and the Lake Shore division of the New York Central 
will receive bids Friday on a good sized list. Iron ear 
axles sold by the Wheeling & Lake Erie Railroad last 
week brought only $13 per gross ton. This indicates 
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that the price on this grade of scrap is about $2 a 





below recent nominal quotations. We quote, f 
Cleveland, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Old steel rails, rerolling... . $11.00 to $11.7 
Old iron rails .. i bidet e Lele 6a a ae 12.01 
Steel Car Axles .....%. : i . 12.00to 12.56 
Heavy melting steel scavell a -- 10.25to 10.50 
Old carwheels ..... ee ; 9.75to 10.0 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and over : . ‘ . 22.50 
Agricultural malleable ate .. §8.00to 8.50 
Railroad malleable ..... ; err) te! & 
Steel axle turnings .. nd ctscase See rae 
Light bundled sheet scrap. 8.00 to 8 
Per Net Ton 

Iron car axles : ‘ ....$13.00 to $ 
Cast borings ... Bivwie's's a pli eae 6.00 to 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings 5.50to 
No. 1 busheling new + se ae ee Be ee 8.50 to .75 
No. 1 busheling old (hepa? eatin sf 8.25 to 8.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought ad near ae 9.50 to 9.75 
No. 1 cast . seis a Sis Okie ree ee 9.75 to 10.25 
Stove plate ; oe oe 7.75 to S.00 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, May 12, 1915.—(By Wire.) 


Pig lron.—Considerable malleable iron has bee: 
purchased in this territory lately. Two Ohio melters 
took 2000 and 4000 tons respectively for last half ship 
ment. An Indiana firm also covered for its last halt 
requirements, and there is an order pending in central 
Ohio for 1500 tons that is expected to be closed this 
week. Foundry iron is slow, sales to actual consumer 
being mainly lots of 100 to 300 tons. A large percentag: 
of these purchases are of Southern iron. One sale of 
1000 tons of Northern iron was made to a southern Ohio 
melter, but this is the only transaction of note in North- 
ern foundry iron. There has been a comparatively large 
tonnage of speculative iron bought in the South and also 
some from the Hanging Rock producers. One agency 
reports a sale made last week of 5000 tons of Northern 
foundry. Southern furnaces have not yet definitely suc- 
ceeded in establishing a higher price than $9.50, Birm- 
ingham basis, on prompt shipment iron, as a few makers 
are willing to take business for nearby delivery at this 
figure, but last half quotations universally range from 
$9.75 to $10. Both Northern foundry and malleable can 
be obtained for shipment through the year at $12.50 at 
furnace. The silvery irons are dull and quotations are 
inchanged. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Birm- 


ingham and $1.26 from Ironton we quote, f.o.b. Cin- 

cinnati, as follows: 
Southern coke, No. 1 f’dryv and 1 soft.$12.90 to $1 10 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft. 12.40to 12.90 
Southern coke, No foundry 11.90to 12.40 
Southern No. 4 foundry 11.40to 11.90 
Southern gray forge 10.90to 11.40 
hio silvery, 8 per cent. silicon 16.01 to 16.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 1.. 14.76to 15.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No. 2 13.76to 14.26 
Southern Ohio coke, No. : at 13.51to 13.76 
Southert Ohio malleable Besseme! 13.76 to 14.01 
Basic, Norther 13.76to 14.01 
ake Superior charcoal 15.25 to 17.25 
Standard Southern carwheel 26.90 to 27.40 


( By Mail) 


Coke.—Foundry coke shows some activity; a few 
consumers have covered their requirements for the last 
half of the year, and some of them for a 12 months’ 
supply. Buyers have been slower this year in making 
provisions for their future needs than usual, and the 
majority of them are still somewhat apathetic and ap- 
pear to believe that there is no danger of any near sharp 
advances in present quotations. It is reported that some 
of the Tennessee furnaces have contracted for a supply 
of 48-hr. coke, but the tonnage taken is not known. We 
quote Connellsville 48-hr. coke at $1.50 to $1.65 per net 
ton at oven. Foundry coke in the same district can be 
obtained as low as $2.15 for prompt shipment, but con- 
tract prices range from $2.40 to $2.50. 


Finished Material.—The spelter situation has caused 
another advance in galvanized sheets, and 3.65c., Cin- 
cinnati or Newport, Ky., is now minimum on No. 28. 
Considerable prompt business is reported that is of a 
scattered nature, although the demand from the South 
appears to be on the increase. No. 28 black sheets are 
quoted at 1.85c. to 1.90c., Pittsburgh. Railroad track 
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ial is showing some improvement. Hoops and $ 
ds are quiet. It is rumored that a large manufac- Ni f 
company in this territory has put out inquiries N 
round tonnage of forging steel bars, with ship- coon : 
ts to be started at an early date. A later request ( 
been issued for prices on 5000 tons of round steel Cast-Iron Pipe.—The demand for water and gas pip 
that are wanted by a central Ohio manufacturer is reported as very good, with plants active a1 D the 
Old Material.—For some unaccountable reason very prospect satisfactory. The principal order of the wee 
scrap is changing hands at present. A few of the was for 3000 tons of gas pipe for the Birmingham Rai 
dries bought quite freely ten days ago, but they way, Light & Power Company, secured the Bessem« 


now only taking small quantities for immediate 
ds. The minimum figures given below represent 
buyers are willing to pay for delivery in their 
southern Ohio and Cincinnati, and the maximum 
tations are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. at yards: 


Per Gross To? 


dled sheet ecrap $6.25 to f 
i ron rails . ** 10 oO te 
ing rails, 50 1b 19 to 7 
rolling steel] rails 75 te ' 
ting steel rails 8.50 to } 
melting steel scra] S50to ) 
Per Net Tor 
J 1ilroad wrought SS.00 to $9.00 
t borings 150 to ».00 
|! turnings 1.50 to ».00 
id cast scrap 100 to +50 
machinery cast cra} 10.25 te 10.7 
I scrap 6.50 to 7.00 
ron axles 13.50 te 14.00 
motive tires (smooth inside) S50 te } 


d flues 75 to tj 
ible and stee f 


Birmingham 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 10, 1915 


Pig lron.—Inquiry is still brisk, 
of business does not 
The 
ests, but 


but the current vo 

with that 
maintained by 

There has been a sale i 


compare done ir 
quotation of $10 is 
not yet Dy all. 
1000 


some 


rritory of tons to cover the last half at 
June to 
competitive territory is also on the $10 
\ leading that it has 


yr several lots, but it also admits the loss to others 


and a lot of 2000 tons for delivery from 
cembder in ; 
interest declares secured 
ntracts which there is reason to believe were placed 
this price. It is admitted by one company that 
recently sold for prompt delivery on the 
of $9.75, but the same interest is quoting nothing 
ler $10 for the last half. An unbiased analysis of 
ituation would seem to suggest that there is still 
$9.75 prompt iron to be had, the 
aining at $10. The furnaces in Tennessee will, of 
e, sell their iron on the $9.75 Birmingham 
ount of the differential in the freight rates, and 
would also be possible for extreme northern Ala 
na metal. The April business done by the Birming 
furnaces foots up a round total of about 400,000 
on the final showing. One concern sold 115,000 
another, over 112,000 tons; a third, over 
s, and a fourth, 86,000 tons, while the two remaining 
must have 20,000 tons. These 
admitted figures in the best-informed iron circles 
e make for two months has been under 140,000 tons 
month. The stocks in yards are still to be consid 
While they were reduced about 20,000 to 25,000 
in April, they still somewhere around 
1.000 tons of free foundry, besides accumulations of 
rrant iron, etc. It is these accumulations 
ich will tend to retard any great increase in the out 
it. However, the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
mpany has blown in a stack at Ensley and the Sloss 
heffield Steel & Iron Company announces the early 
wing in of its Philadelphia stack at Florence, to- 
ether with resumption at Bessie mines and coke ovens 
Brookside and Blossburg. Charcoal iron is respond- 
g in sympathy to foundry and the industry is more 
isk. Shelby furnace is to resume May 15. The 
nsley steel works of the Tennessee Company will con- 
ue for the present on the same schedule, which 
mounts to 60 per cent. of capacity. We quote for 
rompt delivery by some interests and for the second 
alf, per gross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces, 


4 


follows: 


iron 
general basis 


DAasis 


100,000 


aller interests sold 


foot up 


basic, 


Far Western b 


sanitary pipe 


plant of the leading interest 


The 


iIsiness 
also reported. hops are experiencing 


a fair domestic 


business and have secured some foreig 

contracts, notably one for Porto Rico. We quote, ps 
net ton, f.o.b. pipe shop yards follows: 4-i $2 
6-in. and upward, $18, with $1 added for gas pip¢ 

Coal and Coke.—Coke is in better demand and the 
market will further expand with the renewal of fur 
nace operations. Far Western shipments continue. The 
Woodward Iron Company will soon have the addit 


Koppers ovens completed, which are now bei 
at Woodward We 
beehive coke as follows: 
$3.20 to $3.40, with be 

Coal is 


‘ontinue on a 6U per cent. ba 


Old Material.—The irket benefit 
risker tone in the 
steel scrap quite good 
hand to mouth, however Pp 
maintained We quote, 
yards, as follows 


St. Louis 


Pig lron. \ further ncerease ' ct 
veloped. 


000 tons, practically a No > and N 


Saies I 


‘oundry Reports, which cannot be erified pea 
‘onsiderabdle ilies aggrevating nerhap | OO 
more. The dealers 
actions referred to decline to deny the statement 
ively. T he activity nas eel omew hat I I 
the Lusitania disaster, which ha a ed timidity 
future commitments, the present demand and 
being for last 
Coke. 


consumers 


The market is showing some ig? f¢ 
are beginning to make contracts fo. 

July 
nature have been 
cluded. By-product 


$5.10 per net ton, St 


year, beginning 
coke ontinue ei ] 
Louis de er’ 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The 
holds up well, but 
t transactior 
Santa Fe elevator at ‘ 
plates show kne An order for 1200 tor 
laced by the Missouri T 
that other 


ket before the 


take! orders are ol mail ‘ i rie 


arges reported is TOO tor f reintol neg 


bars for the 
some weaknhe 
rails was | 
the feeling roads will not enter the 
their fiscal year, June 0 
Track fastenings are in fair 
plement 
plants are rather slow in their demand for new mate 
rial. The structural contract for the St. Louis munici 


pal bridge, requiring about 24,000 tons, is not expected 


»] r 
ciose oft 


request 
houses are reported 


P ’ 
fairly busy, put 


awarded before June 1 Movement out of ware 


heavy. We 


steel bars, 1.70c.; iron bars, 1.65 


to be 
house continues 
warehouse: Soft 
tank plates, 1.80c.; 


quote for stock out 


structural material, 1.80c.;: No. 10 


blue annealed sheets, 2c.; No. 28 black sheet cold 
rolled, one pass, 2.55c.; No. 28 galvanized sheets, black 


this 


latter 


sheet gauge, 3.85c., 
for the 


being the only advance 
week 
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Old Material—There has been less activity than 
ever, and not even the dealers are doing any trading. 
The uncertainty of the market has been increased by 
the war developments and no one is willing either to 


buy or sell. In consequence quotations are nominal, 
with the tendency toward a lower range. Lists now 
out include 1800 tons from the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and 4000 tons from the Southern. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. St. Louis, as follows: 
Per Gross Ton 
Old iron rails ‘ : $10.25 to $10.7 
Old steel rails, re-rolling ; 9.75to 10.2 
Old steel rails, less than 3 feet . 10.75 to 11.2 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub 
ject to inspection . 22.00 to 23.00 
Old carwheels ; ‘ 9.00 to 9.50 
Ni 1 railroad heavy melting steel 
scrap a 9 00 to 9 50 
Shoveling steel s.00 to £50 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 9.00 to 9.50 
Bundled sheet scrap ».75 to 6.00 
Per Ne Ton 
Iron angle bars ‘ $10.25 to $10.75 
Steel angle bars 8.00 to 8 50 
lron cat xles 13.75 to 14.00 
Steel cat xles .75to 10.25 
Wrought arch bars and transoms 11.00to 11.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought 7.75 to 8,25 
No. 2 railroad wrought 7.75 to 8.2 
Railroad springs 8.00 to 8.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles s.00 to 8.50 
Locomotive tires, 42 ! and over 
smooth inside 8.7 ‘ 00 
No. 1 dealers’ forge j 7.00 to 7.50 
Mixed borings ... ; : 1.75 to 5.25 
No. 1 busheling ja hee a 7.25 to 7.73 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 6.00to 6.50 
No. 1 railroad cast scrap. a ‘ 8.00 to 8.50 
Stove plate and light cast scrap 6.50to 7.00 
Railroad malleable . j nah 6.00 to 6.50 
Agricultural malleable ..... 5.50 to 6.00 
Pipes and flues 2° Tht 6.2 
Railroad sheet nd tank scrap 6.00 to 6.50 
Railroad grate bars ‘ Oto 6.7 
Machine shop turnings ‘ 5.00 te 5.50 


San Francisco 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., May 5, 1915. 

Rails.—Small orders are much more numerous, and 
a very fair tonnage of light rails has been placed the 
past month, some stocks that have long been held here 
being about cleaned out. A good many orders for rails 
up to about 40-lb. have also been placed by lumber 
interests, but the tonnage is below normal, and there is 
little inquiry for heavier sections. Second-hand rails 
are being used for some good sized projects. 

Plates.—The general contract for the Sacrament 
water system, requiring about 1500 tons of plates, has 
been let to the Schaw-Batcher Company. The town of 
San Bernardino has divided a contract for 10,200 ft. 
of 12 and 20 in. riveted pipe between the Western Pipe 
& Steel Company and the Baker Iron Works. The 
Union Oil Company plans improvements to its plant 
near Richmond to about $600,000. Shipbuilding 
work, both at local plants and at the Mare Island Navy 
Yard, is taking a very fair 

Sheets.— Mill agents report rather dull business, as 
the demand for black and blue annealed sheets has not 
made much headway, while all orders for galvanized 
have to be put up to the mills for acceptance, with a 
firmer feeling than before as to prices. Consuming re- 
quirements, though expanding, have been below ex- 
pectations. 


cost 


tonnage. 


Wrought Pipe.—A slight improvement is noted in 
some quarters, but comparatively little business is go- 
ing to the mills, as few large single inquiries are ap- 
pearing. 

Pig Iron.—The foundry trade is still quiet, and the 
pig-iron situation is in rather uncertain condition, 
though old stocks of foreign iron are gradually being 
worked off. About the only foreign iron arriving of 
late has been from the Orient, mainly Calcutta, which 
was sold prior to arrival. Some recent sales of foreign 
iron, corresponding to No. 1 foundry, have been re- 
ported at $21 to $22 per net ton. 

Coke.—The outlook for further offerings of foreign 
foundry coke is very doubtful. One cargo is long over- 
due, and another has been loaded but has not yet left 
England. Spot offerings move slowly, and are still 
fairly large, but are held at advancing prices, some 
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dealers quoting as high as $14 per net ton. A f 
small lots of domestic coke from various sources 

coming in, but it is impossible to get a definite line 
prices. 

Old Material_—The scrap market remains lifel 
Cast-iron scrap is still held within the old range 
$14 to $16 per net ton, with a light but steady dema: 
while steel melting scrap is irregular. Buying by t 
steel mills is confined to such odd lots as can be pic! 
up at their own prices, occasional purchases being ma 
by small melters at about $8 per gross ton. 


New York 


NEW YorRK, May 12, 1915. 

Pig lron.—Very little has been done locally in t! 
past week and the New England situation is also quiet 
The increased firmness of the Southern pig-iron market 
has not communicated itself to Northern iron, and som 
instances of shaded prices have come up in the con 
petition of various Eastern makers. In the Lehigh 
Valley one Crane furnace that has been idle for severa 
months may start up, now that a decision has bee: 
given by a State commission on the freight rate tangle 
that resulted from the purchase of the Crane Railroad 
by the Lehigh and New England Railroad. For a tim: 
no coke rate into Catasauqua was published by the 
through lines. There is no increase in the melt of 
foundry iron, but as the ramifications of war business 
increase machine tool castings will figure more largely 
in the consumption of foundry grades. Recently some 
fair amounts of charcoal pig iron were taken by East 
ern buyers. We quote as follows, at tidewater: No. 1] 
foundry, $14.50; No. 2X, $14 to $14.25; No. 2 plain, 
$13.75 to $14; Southern iron, $14.25 to $14.50 for No. 1 
and $14 to $14.25 for No. 2. 

Ferroalloys.—The Grecia and the Larchmore are 
reported to have reached this side the last of last week 
which, together with the arrival of the Appenine to- 
day, makes the estimated receipts of ferromanganese in 
the week about 4000 to 5000 tons. Other amounts 
are reported as on the way. The total received thus 
far is not much short of 8000 tons. The market is 
very quiet, there being little demand for forward de- 
livery or even for spot material. The quotation re- 
mains at $88, Spiegeleisen is fairly active 
at about $27 for 19 to 21 per cent. at the furnace, and 
producers are quite well sold for most of the year. 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent., is in good demand at the 
ruling quotation, $71 to $73 Pittsburgh. 

Structural Material.—Interest attaches to the recent 
rather frequent contracts for buildings, for which the 
fabrication and erection are specified to be the earliest 
time possible. In addition to the enlargement of th« 
plants of the Remington Arms Company, commented 
on recently, and of the Scoville Mfg. Company, re- 
ported last week, both of which were required to be 
completed in about eight weeks, the Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works awarded in the last week a contract for a 
new building for its plant at Eddystone, Pa., involving 
8000 tons to the McClintic-Marshall Construction Com- 
pany, stipulating that it be finished in 10 weeks. It 
is understood that this and the other contracts of this 
nature are for the filling of war contracts in the first 
instance and for general expansion later. These rush 
orders have been taken at unusually low prices. The 
market shows slowness in the development of new 
projects. In the week fabricators have been asked to 
bid on 1500 tons for a new train shed of the Bush type 
for the Lehigh Valley passenger station at Buffalo; on 
1500 tons for the Radley loft on West Twenty-eighth 
street for the Caxton Printing Company; on 500 
tons for the Burton Building, Twenty-ninth street 
and Fifth avenue, and on 1000 tons for the Foster 
building at East Fortieth street and Madison avenue 
to be used by the National School of Correspondence. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad has put out inquiries for 
about 750 tons for various small bridges which, to- 


seaboard. 


gether with the specifications which it already has be- 
fore the market, bring the total to about 2000 tons. 
In the last week, in addition to the 8000 tons reported 
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contracted for by the Baldwin Locomotive 
ks, awards have made for about 5000 tons 
follows: 1200 tons to the Lackawanna Bridge Com- 
for the Lehigh Valley passenger station at Buffalo, 
which J. Henry Miller of Baltimore is the general 
actor; 1100 tons to the American Bridge Company 
the Boston & Maine at Bardwell, Mass.; 700 tons to 
Hinkle lron Works for the 12-story loft for the 
ber Forty East Thirtieth Street Construction 
pany; 500 tons to the W. B. Shafer Company for a 
ling on East Fiftieth street for the Grand Rapids 
ture Company; 900 tons to Levering & Garrigues 
National bank building at Springfield, Mass., for 
ch Hoggson Brothers are the general contractors, 
700 tons to the New England Structural Company 
. grandstand at the baseball park in Boston. We 
te mill shipments at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.369c., 
York, and from store, 1.85c. to 1.90c., New York. 


Plates.—Representatives here of plate makers say 
their mills are averaging 75 per cent. of capacity. 
business in this market is not 
ge contracts, though small orders are running into 
tonnages. Export inquiries are numerous, but are 
developing promptly into orders, though one in- 
is taking considerable such business at 1.2l1c 
e, New York. The Pressed Steel Car Company has 
taken an order for 10,000 or any number of cars 
Russia, despite persistent rumors. Two orders 
Russia have been placed, however, as follows: 2000 
with the Eastern Car Company, Glasgow, 
ada, and 2000 box cars with the Canadian Car & 
ndry Company. There is some doubt as to the recent 
ge inquiry of the Pennsylvania Railroad and Lines 
West, amounting to over 16,000 cars, resulting in buy- 
the near future. The bids on all these cars went 
early this week. The Chicago & Northwestern has 
arded a contract to the Western Steel Car & Foun- 
Company for 2000 freight cars and it is understood 
1000 more will be bought shortly. The Virginian 
placed an order for 500 steel underframes 
th the Greenville Steel Car Company, Greenville, Pa., 
the Ponca Refining Company is reported to have 
lered from the American Car & Foundry Company 
New inquiries reported as being sub- 
builders are the following: 150 40-ft. 
ars of 80,000 to 100,000 lb. capacity by the Pem 
inia Equipment Company; 300 refrigerator cars by 
Cold Blast Transportation Company, and 1000 coal 
for the Western Maryland Railroad. It is under 
od that the Rock Island is considering the purchase 
We quote steel plates at 1.15c. to 1.20c., 
burgh, or 1.319c. to 1.369¢c., New York, and fron 
1.85c. to 1.90c., New York. 


e as 


been 


estic 


cars 


Railroad 


tank cars. 


ted to car 


9000 ears. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The Lusitania catastrophe is 
nected with some cessation in the specifications on 
tracts for steel bars, which for some time had been 
ting better. The general effect on business of the 
ent uppermost in men’s minds is hard yet to gauge. 
demand continues good. An interesting fea- 
e of this trade is that specifications on one order 
27,000 tons of bars for shrapnel contain maximum 
nits on nickel and other elements not usually found in 
ich material. Thespecifications closely follow those used 
England. Orders for bar iron are reported to be 
y fair in the last week, with very little change in the 
ice situation. We quote mill shipments of steel 
s at 1.20c., Pittsburgh, or 1.369c., New York, and 
fined iron bars, 1.20c. to 1.25c., New York. Out of 
tore in New York iron and steel bars are 1.80c. to 


SOC. 


} 


rnort 
port 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The pipe for the city of Newark, 
J., on which bids were opened May 6, was awarded 
artly to the United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
pany and partly to the Standard Cast Iron Pipe 
Foundry Company, except the high pressure pipe, 
hich was given to R. D. Wood & Co. The Department 


Water Supply, Gas and Electricity of the city of 
New York will open bids May 20 on a contractor’s 
ipe-laying job for the borough of Manhattan, involv- 
ng the purchase of about 700 tons of a variety of 
zes running from 6 to 48 in. 
istained, while prices continue quite firm. 


Private buying is well 
Carload 
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made up of 





LO9] 


lots of water pipe, class B and heavier, are quoted at 
922 to $22.50 per net ton, tidewater, for 6 while 


class A and gas pipe command a1 
Old Material.—The local market has not participated 
to any extent in the better busi: 
ern Pennsylvania, except that 
forward 


extra of $1 per t 


ess reported in east- 


shipments are going 
more freely on contract 


} Dealers, however, 
have been accumulating stocks a little more liberally 
in the expectation that an improved demand will shortly 
be experienced here. 


Pe . ’ 
Prices are firm. Brokers’ quot 


tions to local dealers and producers, per gro 
New York, are as follows: 

a) | < : 

He gs 

Re gr ) 

Rer gra 

[rot r axle ‘ 

Steel ‘ if LA ’ 

No r r 

Wr ug) ' 

No I ‘ igh & 

No he 

Ligt 

(‘ast ror i. 

Wr ieht 

Wrought 

Foundries are not buying more heavily, but som 


who have asked dealers to withhold shipments are agai 


receiving deliveries. Quotations to consumers on ca 
scrap are as follows, per gross ton, New York: 

O oe to $ 

Wf 1 . 

: Ot 

A ) ‘ r ‘ it 

\I } t 1 


Boston 


Boston, MASs.. 
Old Material.—Neither 


look for any material change 


May 11, 1915 
users, producers nor 
prices of scrap in the 
immediate future, though the tendency 
ward if anything. \ 


is proceeding, but it i not great. 


should be up 
volume of busines 
The New KE Vv 
than they have 
machine-tool peo 


steady 


land foundries are somewhat busier 
the demands of the 
ple, due to war orders, but 

industry permits of improvement 


below are 


beeh, because of 
whole this branch of 
The quotations give 


based on prices offered by the large dealer 


to the producers and to the ma dealers and ries 
tors, per gross ton, carload TS, f.o.}t Bostor and otner 
New England points whicl take fostor rate fron 
eastern Pennsylvania points. Mill prices are approxi 
mately 50c. per ton high 

H V eit ‘ir teel : tr 0 

Low phosphor ste< 

Old steel 

Old iror x 

Mixed shat 

No ] t 

Skeleton ( led) on 

Wrought-ir pipe ito 

Cotton ties (bundled) t 

No. 2 light to 

Wrought tur £ 

Cast boring ite 

Mal ) 

Grat I 

NO 

sul ) 
No SI I 
sumer) ‘ 
The Electric Materials Company, North East, Pa., 


has been organized with a capital stock of $100,000 for 
the manufacture of railway repair part com- 
mutators, trolley wheels, line material, steel and cop 
per drop forgings, making a specialty of high grade 
copper, bronze and brass castings. The present plant 
is to consist of a machine shop, 35 x 120 ft.; forge shop, 
40 x 90 ft.; foundry, 40 x 90 ft., and power house, 
24 x 66 ft. The officers of the company are: 
E. Pierce, president; F. B. Moorhead, vice-president; 
O. C. Hirtzel, treasurer and general manager; N. P. 
Fuller, secretary, and H. F. Eaton, chief engineer. Mr 
Hirtzel was formerly treasurer and general manager 
of the Eureka Company, North East, Pa., and at one 
time was connected with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mfg. Company. Mr. Eaton also was formerly with the 
Westinghouse Company. The company has placed or- 
ders for from 20 to 30 machine tools. 


street 


George 
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British Market Quiet 


Pig Iron Easier and Lower—Sales of Alabama 
Steel Blooms 
(By Cable) 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 12, 1915. 

The pig-iron market shows an improved tendency 
owing to export permits being issued more freely. Gen- 
eral buying, however, is still poor. The tendency of 
hematite iron is dull. Furnaces in blast are 166 com 
pared with 168 a year ago. Stocks of pig iron in Con- 
nal’s stores were 145,205 tons at the close of last week, 
against 144,210 tons one week previous. There is not 
much business doing in semi-finished steel, but the tone 
is very firm. Consumers are ready buyers at £6 10s. 
($31.63), but the sellers ask £6 15s. ($32.85). 

There have been some fair sales of Alabama blooms 
at about £6 5s. ($30.42), c.i.f. Wales. Finished steel is 
very firm with prices still tending upward. Tin plates 
are strong. We quote as follows: 


Ti tes é x l sh 1 i t.o.1 W es 
s ($4 ) 2 st s $ ve 

cle é i pig re ¢ S ') t 

(5s ic (i$ Ww aC 

No ( | 1 pie s NI 

ge} t s \ ) ( 16) 

~ | S t Ni 

St ip Sot 

ft ort 

pare 

rie ms } 

Sheet \\ “ ) ~ \ 


Metal Market 


NEw YORK, May 12, 191 
The Week's Prices 


Copper is quieter but strong. Tir 
big movement then became easier. Lead is 
unchanged except for a little more strength in the West. 
Spelter continues 


advanced with a 


last week 


strong with spot supplies extremely 
English brands of antimony are practically ur 
obtainable and Chinese is highe) 


New York 


foreig? 


scarce, 


domestic demand is 
quieter, but there are rumors of impending activity in 
volving large quantities. Of late the producers of elec 
trolytic have been getting an the 
war business, despite the preference for Lake on the 
part of those having war contracts. The growing 
scarcity of the latter has compelled the use of electro- 
lytic in many cases. Some of the electrolytic producers 
are holding to 19c., full terms, but at least a limited 
quantity can be had from second hands at from 18.75c. 
to 18.87%c., cash, New York. Large quantities of spe 
cial Lake have been so!d at 23c., cash, while less favored 
brands of prime Lake were obtainable down to 21c. 
Some of the metal which is offered at 2lc. was with- 
drawn and sold at higher prices in good-sized quanti- 
Exports this month total 10,724 tons. 


and 


Copper.—Both 


increasing share of 


ties. 
Tin.—The market was quiet up to last Friday when 
news of the destruction of the Lusitania was received. 
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Fears for the future of shipping started a buying n 
ment which lasted through Saturday and cause 
least 800 tons to change hands in the two days. 
positions were dealt in, although there was comp 
tively little done in far futures or metal afloat. It 
expected that the week-end activity here would cau 
sharp advance in London, but this did not materia 
and the market here became easier again. The gre: 
business of the two days was done on Saturday. 
quotation yesterday was 40c. The arrivals this m: 
total 910 tons and there is afloat 4875 tons, a 
proportion of which is coming from London. 


Lead.—The foreign demand has slackened and 
domestic is light. There is some inquiry for rat] 
large lots for export but these are fewer and sma 
than those of preceding months. Home buyers 
satisfied to take small quantities and show no dispo 
tion to stock up. A peculiarity of the situation is that 
the buyer of carload lots can get 4.10c., f.o.b. St. Loui 
while the purchaser who wants 1000 tons must pa) 
1.15¢. f.o.b. St. Louis. The reason for this is that th 
small buyers are regular customers and can be easil) 
cared for, while most of those who want large quant 
ties are mostly outsiders buying for unusual purpos 
The quotation in New York yesterday was 4.20c., 
that at St. Louis, 4.10c. Sellers are well-booked ah: 
Exports this month total 3292 tons. 


Spelter.—The market is quieter although there stil! 
are some inquiries, excellent in point of size, before th: 
trade. Spot and prompt delivery continue scarce. The 


foreign inquiries are fewer although exports this mont! 


total 1769 tons. The quotations yesterday were 14.25 
New York, and 14c., St. Louis. Because of the scarcity 
precise quotations for spot are difficult to obtain. 


Antimony.—English brands are practically out of 
the market, although there are instances where smal! 
resale lots have brought from 40c. to 45c. Chinese and 
Japanese have sold at 35c. in bond, or at about 38.50c., 


duty paid. These brands are scarce also and furthe 
worry has been caused by fear of Chinese-Japanese 
complications. 

Old Metals.—The market continues quiet. Dealers’ 
elling prices are nominally unchanged, as follows: 

Cents per lt 

( er, heavy nd crucible 17.00 to 17 

Copper, heavy and wire 16.50 to 17.0! 

Copper, light and bottoms 14.00 to 14.54 

Brass, heavy 11.00 to 11 

Brass, light ‘ S 50to 0 

Hea machine composition 13.25 to 13.7 

N ow rod brass turnings 10.25 to 10.75 

Ni l red brass or omposition turnings.11.00 to 11.2 

Lead, heavy ..75 

Lead tea 2 : 

, sera] S 

St. Louis 
May 10.—Uncertainty continues in non-ferrous 


metals and prices made are good only for the moment 
of making. Lead is quotable at 4.25c.; spelter, 14.50c.; 
tin, 43c.; Lake copper, 18.50c.; electrolytic copper, 
18.25¢.; antimony, 40c., this latter having gone out of 
reach practically in this market. In the Joplin district 
prices of zine ore held the firmest in the history of the 
camp for a few days, with the basis range $69 to $75 
per ton and the top settlement $78. This was the situ 
ation up to Friday night, when all bids were ordere 
off as a result of the Lusitania disaster. Calamine co 

tinued high at $44 to $47.50, while the choicest grad 

brought as high as $52. Lead ore remained unchanged 
at $51. Scrap metal quotations are scarcely reliable 
for the same reasons as exist in the other metal mar- 
kets, but the best figures obtainable today are as fol 
lows: Light brass, 8.75c.; heavy yellow brass, 9.75c.; 
heavy red brass and light copper, 12.25c.; heavy coppe! 
and copper wire, 15c.; tinfoil, 35c.; pewter, 25c.; lead, 


» 


}.60c.; zine, 9c.; tea lead, 3.25c. 


Negotiations were closed May 11 for the sale of th« 
Cleveland Clutch Company to the Reliance Gauge & 
Column Company, 5902-5912 Carnegie avenue, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The latter recently completed a new five- 


story factory building and will very soon be equipped 
to push the clutch and pulley business. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 


NEw YorRK, May 12, 1915 
[he downward tendency in the stock market, which 
gan early this month, was greatly accelerated on sev- 
days of the past week, following the sinking of the 


isitania on Friday, May 7. In numerous stocks the 
‘lines were quite heavy, and the slump was not 
ecked until Tuesday. Since then the recovery has 


en sharp. The range of prices on active iron and in 
strial stocks from Wednesday of last week to Tuesday 
is week was as follows: 
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Dividends 


Che Niles-Bement-Pond Company, regular quarterly, 


per cent. on the preferred stock, payable May 15. 
The Pratt & Whitney Company, regular quarterly, 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable May 15 
The American Radiator Company, regular quarterly, 
per cent. on the preferred stock, payable May 15, 
! regular quarterly, 4 per cent. on the common stock, 
yable June 30. 
[he International Nickel Company, regular qua 
y, § * cent. on the common stock, payable June 1. 
eere & Co., regular quarterly, 1% per cent. on the 
ferred stock, payable June 1. 
[he Maxwell Motors Company, initial quarterly, 1% 
ent. and an extra of % of 1 per cent. on the 
ferred stock, payable July 1. About 15 ent. of 
imulated dividends is in arrears. 


first 


pe} { 


Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


\t a special meeting of directors of the Westing 
se Electric & Mfg. Company, held last week, it was 
L to new convertible 5 per cent. debenture 
rold bonds to the amount of $19,500,000. The holders 
' the first 5 per cent. sinking fund bonds, which issue 

ounts to $19,476,000, will be permitted to exchange 
heir old bonds for the new ones, which will be convert 
when the latter reaches $110. The old 
convertible until the old stock reached 
circular to stockholders the 
company will not require more capital 
volume of business or for any 
pected in the near future, having made ample provi 


issue 


dec 


e into stock 
mds were 
0. In the 
te that the 

its present 


not 


directors 
increase 


n for present needs. 
J. V. Thompson, the extensive coal and coke opera 
for whom a receiver was appointed some time ago, 
tes that he has about completed plans for securing 
1,000,000 to $20,000,000 to meet his obligations He 
so states that the First National Bank of Uniontown, 
f which he was president, and which closed its 
the time of his failure, will reopen at an early 


+ 


ors a 


e 
The Pittsburgh Steel Company, of which D. P. Ben 
ett is vice-president and treasurer, has issued a state 
t showing that its gross sales for nine months 
nded March 31, 1915, were $7,560,588.40, against gross 
ales of $8,051,474.75 for the nine months ended March 
1, 1914, showing a decrease of $490,886.35. The net 


eT 
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for the nine 


profit 


given 


mont 
$291,484.35, 


March 31, 


as 
enade d 


months 


$60,990.65. 


The Young 
Ohio, has placed additional 
its 


new open-hearth 


given t 


for a motor-driven Bech ging hammer, with a 
capacity for forging up to 5 x 5 in, billets Also a 
tract placed with the A. S. Cameron Steam Pump 
Works, New York ( ity, for two centrifugal hydrault 
high pressure pumps, each to deliver 600 gal. per 

at a pressure of 550 lb., and two general servic pump 
with a capacity of 1,000,000 gal. per day each, also 
standpipe 40 ft. high with the Knox Pressed & Welded 
Steel Company, Pittsburgh, and tank for hydrauli 
steam and steel pouring platform with the Willian 
B. Pollock Company, Youngstow: Covers and om 
ating mechanism for the soaking pits were awards 
to the Youngstown Foundry & Machine Compan; 
Youngstow! ~ anda irge t tor ngot mold wa 
given to the Wheeling Steel Casting Compar W hee 
ing, W. Va 

The mills of the Carnegie Steel Company at Gree 
ville, Pa., have beer put or wut tu a ie@pal 
ments for the first time in more than a ye Che it 
put of the plant is largely ste« kelp 

The two sheet mill pia he Brie Hi Stec 
Company at Niles, Ohio, are running to f ipacit 
this week, but the open-neartn tee pDiant perat 
to only about 60 per ent 

The Youngstown Iron & Steel Company, You 
town, Ohio, reports the receip heavy orde! fo 
black and galvanized shee ind is ‘ inning 
eight out of nine sheet mills to ful apacity The idle 
mill will be started as soor some repairs now bet 
made on the heating and a eaill fur ice ire 
ished. 

The Pitts! irgh Steel Ca (Company na e¢ orgal 
ized largely | Pittsburg! ipital, and has opened 
office in room 12, Fergus Building that cit 
The company is making plar for the erection of 
large plant at Greenville, Pa » build steel freight 
and pasSenger cars, with an « ited capacity of 750 
cars per year. It will be in the irket for a large 
of equipment, the plans and deta to be ready withi 
two weeks. Temporary officers have been elected 
follows: W. A. Scott, Jr., president: H. B. Scott 
L. A. Meyran, vice-president H. W. Best, treasure 
George W. Ramby, secretar\ nd E. B. Caughey, e« 
eral manager. 

The State Institution has awarded a contr 
motor-drive electric pump for the water ip} 
at Polk, Pa., to the Alberger Pump Company the 
lowest bidder The commissions of water wor ot 
Erie, Pa., have awarded a contract for a 40-ft. exte 
sion to the high service standpipe to the Pittsburgh 
Des Moines Steel Company, Curry Building, Pittsburgh 
All this work is under the ipervi Chester 4 

Fleming, enginee! Pittsburg! 

Mary furnace of the Ohio Iron & teel Comp 
it Lowellville, Ohio, was put i ist on Monday, Ma 
10. Out of 25 blast furnacs i e Mahoning Valle: 
*2 are in operation and three are die, the itter heing 
the two stacks of the Andrews & Hitchcock Ire f 
pany, and Niles fur i ma tac} wned 
Carnegie Stee] Compa hich | not bee ope 
for ome year 

It is reported that the Federal Radiator Comy 
has nee orgat ized wit} n oT SH00 OOO 
will build i new pia t it New Castle Pa.. oO manu 
facture steam and h vate oilers and radiator 

On Monday evening, May 17, a special train wil 
leave the Ur Depot, Pittsburgh, for Cincinnati, 
carrying members if the Natural Gas Association of 


plant, 
o the Nazel Engineer Y 


ended March bl, 191 »y 
st $230.493.70 for he nine 
14, which is an increase ¢ 


stown Iron & Steel Company, Youngstow? 


ontrat equipment fo 
These include 
ompany, Philadelphia, 


ts for 
orae!l 


an 


go \ 


America to attend the convention of the organization ir 
that city, to be held May 18, 19 and 20. The Gibsor 
House will be headquarters, and there will be exhibit 


hall 


in the musi 
pipe fittings 


by the manufacturers 


“aftr d 
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George T. Reiss 
George T. Reiss, vice-president Niles Tool Works 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, died May 5, after a linger- 
ing illness, aged 66 years. He was born in Cincinnati 
and located in Hamilton in 1877. His first employment 
was as a draftsman with the Niles Tool Works Com 
pany, which had a short time previously removed to 
Hamilton from Cincinnati. A year later he was placed 
in charge of the engineering department, then was 
made superintendent of the drafting department, and 
was subsequently elected as a member of the board 
of directors, of which he was secretary. Upon 
the death of the late Col. Alexander Gordon and the 
accession of James K. Cullen to the presidency of the 
company, Mr. Reiss became vice-president. In addi 
tion to being a director in the Niles Tool Works Com- 
pany, he was also a director in the Niles-Bement-Pond 
Company, an allied company. He was a prolific in- 
ventor and held the rights to many patents for ma 
chine tools and machinery. It is stated that his 
mechanical as well as executive ability was in a 


also 





GEORGE T. 


REISS 


the com 
He was greatly 


large measure responsible for the 
pany of which he was vice-president. 
interested in public affairs, and was for several years 
a member of the Hamilton City Council. He was also 
the first president of the Hamilton Chamber of Com 
merce. For over 20 years he served as a member of 
the board of trustees of the Y. M. C. A. 


Success oO 


PATRICK J. MCARDLE, Albany, N. Y., died May 9, 


aged 67 years. He was born in Ireland and received 
his education there in a private school. He was 
brought to this country by his parents in 1862, the 
family locating in New York City. He secured em- 


ployment in an iron manufacturing establishment short- 
ly after and two years later engaged in the iron busi 
ness at Oil City, Pa. Three years subsequently he 
started a foundry at Peekskill, N. Y., which he oper- 
ated with marked until 1879, when he 
returned to New York City and established a rolling 
mill for the manufacture of merchant bars and horse- 
shoe iron. In 1885 he removed to Albany, where he 
engaged in the old material trade, establishing a busi- 


success about 
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ness which grew to large proportions. He 
actively engaged in a number of local enterp 
He leaves his widow, three sons and three daug! 
One of his daughters is the wife of Michael R 
New York City, who is also engaged in the old mat 
trade. 


Was 


Charles A. Plamondon 


Charles Ambrose Plamondon, president of th 
Plamondon Mfg. Company, Chicago, on his wa 
England, where he had been engaged in the esta 
ment of a new enterprise, met his death in the si: 
of the Lusitania, May 
7. In business primarily, 
also in politics and so- 
cial affairs, Mr. Plamon- 
don was one of the prom- 
inent citizens of Chicago 
and in connection with 
some phases of his activ- 
ity as a foundryman had 
a national acquaintance. 
He was the first chair- 
man of the Western 
Foundrymen’s  Associa- 
tion at its Chicago meet- 
ing in 1893 and was 
again chairman of the 
Chicago meeting of the 
American Foundrymen’s 
Association in 1913. He 
was born in Ottawa, IIl., 
September 14, 1856. His 
father, Ambrose Plam- 





ondon,.. established in 
Chicago in 1859 the 
business which later was C. A. PLAMONDON 


incorporated under its 
present name. After passing through the elementary 
schools, C. A. Plamondon entered his father’s shop 
and the machinist’s trade, and his. business 
career has been continuously associated with the de- 
velopment of the company of which he was president. 
He was a past president of the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association and had official connection with a 
ber of manufacturing enterprises. He took a large 
interest in public affairs in Chicago, serving on the 
Chicago Library Board as member and president and 
also on the school board. As far as is known, Mrs 
Plamondon, who accompanied her husband on board 
the Lusitania, was also lost. There are five childre: 
Mr. Plamondon is also survived by two brothers, Georg¢ 
Plamondon, vice-president of the A. Plamondon Mfg 
Company, and A. D. Plamondon. 


learned 


num- 


CHARLES C. LEwis, for 28 years prominent in the 
wholesale hardware business at Springfield, Mass., 
died May 4, aged 56 years. He was born in New 
London, Conn., and began his career in the hardware 
trade with the local wholesale firm of Dudley & Steven 
son. In 1887 he went to Springfield and established the 
business of which he was the head at the time of his 
death. He was president of the Charles C. Lewis 
Company, specializing in heavy hardware and ir 
and steel. In 1898 he served a term as alderman a 
at the time of his death was vice-president of the 
American Iron, Steel and Heavy Hardware Associatio! 
and was a member of various commercial and fraterna 
organizations. He leaves his widow and three children. 


| 


Lioyp B. Hurr, Greensburg, Pa., died May 5, from 
sright’s disease, aged 43 years. He was president 0! 
the Keystone Coal & Coke Company, Pittsburgh, M: 
Keesport & Greensburg Railway Company, Westmor¢ 
land Hospital Association, Allegheny Company, anc 
United Brick Company, and a director in the Acme 
Company, First National Bank of Greensburg 
Keystone Clay Products Company, Latrobe-Connells 
ville Coal & Coke Company and Westmoreland Build 
ing & Loan Association. He leaves his widow and tw 
daughters. 


Gas 





ALEXANDER FOSTER, Philadelphia, Pa., died May 6, 
ved 76 years. For many years he was one of the 
wners of the Fairmount Steel Works. The city of 
*hiladelphia took over the property for local improve- 
ents 11 years ago, when Mr. Foster retired. He 
ives his widow, two daughters and a son. 

Puitip M. MALONEY, of the Allen Iron & Steel 
ompany, Philadelphia, was killed by a Philadelphia 

Reading Railroad train striking his automobile on 
crossing near Ambler, Pa., May 5. 
d. 

WILLIAM A. KETTENRING, for over 20 years secre- 
iry and manager of the Defiance Machine Works, 
lefiance, Ohio, died May 1, aged 54 years. He retired 
om the active business management of the company 
bout three years ago. 


He was 38 years 


Davip M. Parry, long a prominent manufacturer, at 
e time president of the National Association of Man- 
facturers, died May 12 at his home in Indianapolis, 
d. 
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peneopeesanecer 


Tesenvseneneenene 


A. W. Vogt, chief statistician of the United States 
Corporation, was given the title of assistant 
omptroller by an official announcement issued May 1. 
Mr. Vogt continues in charge of cost accounting mat- 
ters and of manufacturing and operating statistics of 
costs, production and capacity. 


Steel 


Edward W. Parker, connected for many years with 
the United States Geological Survey, has resigned to 
accept a responsible position with the anthracite mining 
companies. As coal statistician of the Government 
since 1890, and as chief of the Division of Mineral Re 
the Geological Survey since 1908, Mr. 


Parker’s contribution to the present standard of the 


ources of 


annual report entitled, Mineral Resources, has been 
arge and important. In his new connection he will 
ontinue his activities in lines on which he has long 


een regarded as authority. With Secretary Lane’s 
ipproval, Director George Otis Smith has designated 
H. D. MeCaskey as chief of the Division of Mineral 


Resources of the Survey to succeed Mr. Parker. Mr. 
MeCaskey was a mining engineer in the Philippine 
Mining Bureau from 1900 to 1903 and chief of that 


ireau from 1903 to 1906, and has been a geologist of 
the Geological Survey 1907 and chief 
nce 1912. 
Fred A. Bigelow has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Carpenter Steel Company, with head 
iarters at Reading, Pa., succeeding John E. Sullivan, 
esigned. James W. Sederquist has been made Western 
iles manager to succeed Mr. Bigelow at the office and 
anch warehouse, 400 Lakeside avenue, N. W., Cleve- 
and. 


since section 


Charles Spalding, representative of the Gisholt 
Machine Company, Madison, Wis., who has heretofore 
made his headquarters at the company’s Chicago office, 
s now located at Detroit and will make his headquarters 
there, taking care of Chicago territory the same as 
heretofore. His home address is 2161 West Grand 
boulevard, and his mail address is care the Detroit 
\thletic Club, Detroit, Mich. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis, vice-president and general man- 
iger of the Art Metal Construction Company, has been 
elected president of the Board of Commerce of James- 
town, N. Y. His company is the largest industrial unit 
the city. 

A. R. Baylis, A. M. Houser, Julian Kennedy and W. 
White have been appointed additional members of 

the Committee on Hydraulic Flanges of the American 

Society of Mechanical Engineers. H. G. Stott is chair- 
an of the committee. 


5 


Harry H. Cutler, inventor and manufacturer, vice- 
president of the Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Company and 
Cutler-Hammer Clutch Company, electric controlling 
levices, has moved his residence to Boston, Mass., from 
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Milwaukee, where he 
was the 


has lived for years. He 


the two companies and retired as 


many 
founder of 


active head several years ago, assuming the position 
of vice-president so that his heavy financial interest 
would continue to be officially represented. Mr. Cutlet 
is 55 years old, but it is stated that he intends to 


engage in further scientific research in the Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology, of which he is a graduate 
He is credited with having been granted more patent 


on electric 
in America. 


controlling devices than any other px 


E. E. Winship, formerly manager of the Cincinnati 


branch of Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc., has beer 
appointed manager of the Cleveland branch, effective 
May 1. C. H. Overkamp, formerly * the Conove1 


Overkamp Machine Tool Company, Dayton, Ohio, ha 


been made manager of the Cincinnati office 


R. S. Lord, vice-president Hope Engineering & Sup 


ply Company, Farmers Bank Building, Pittsb 


will read a paper on “Pipe Couplings” before th 
mechanical section of the Engineers’ Society of West 
ern Pennsylvania, in its rooms in the Oliver Building 
on the evening of June 1. 


H. E. Preston, formerly with the American Ca 

Company and prior to that with the Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Company, Chicago, has joined the Gisholt Machine 
Company’s periodograph sales force and is making his 
headquarters at the company’ ffi 


Chicago office, 208 South 
La Salle street. 


The council of the American Society of Mechanica 
Engineers has appointed a local committee « meet 
ings of the society at Worcester, Ma It consists of 
P. B. Morgan, chairman; T. H. Reed, secretary; | 
Dietz, F.W. Parks, H. B 
M. C. Stuart has been appointed mechanical engi 
neer at the United States Naval 
ment Station, Annapolis, Md 


and Fairfield. 


Exper! 
He was formerly assist 


Engir eering 


ant steam engineer at the Cambria Steel Company, 
Johnstown, Pa. 
i’. D. Taggart, formerly in the roll department of 


the United Engineering & Foundry Company, 
the last seven years superintendent of the roll foundry 
of the Tinois Steel Company at Joliet, has become 
connectéd with the Birdsboro Steel Foundry & Machin« 
Company, Birdsboro, Pa., in the 
dry superintendent. 


roll foun 


capacity of 


R. C. Kirk, recently elected president of the La Belle 


Iron Works, Steubenville, Ohio, has also been elected 
a directorgesueceeding H. Franzheim of Wheeling, W 
Va., who died recently 

L. B. Clark, formerly connected with the Strong 


Carlisle & Hammond Company, Cleveland, Ohio, ha 
opened an Office and storeroom under the name o 
Clark Machinery Company, at 717 Frankfort 


I tne 


avenue 


N. W., Cleveland, and will deal in new and second-hand 
machine tools. 

J. L. Gough, formerly sales manager of the C. ¢ 
Wormer Machinery Company, Detroit, Mich., has be 
come manager of the second-hand machinery depart 


ment of the Strong, Carlisle & 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Jesse M. Bircks 


Hammond Company 


has resigned the presidency of the 


Strawbridge & Chase Company, manufacturers of wire 
goods, Audubon, N. J. The following officers are now 
in active charge: Robert T. Korb, president; Henry 


H. Collins, vice-president; William H. H 
tary and treasurer. 

The Franklin Institute, Philadelphia, announces it 
annual presentation of medals for Wednesday evening, 
May 19, at the hall of the institute. His Excellency 
Chevalier Van Rappard will receive, on behalf of the 
Royal Netherlands Government, the medal 
for Prof. Heike Kammerlingh Onnes. A. Edi 
son will be also presented with the medal, 
while Samuel Insull will receive the sculptor’s 
of the Franklin medal. The address of the evening 
will be by Mr. Insull on “Electricity and Modern In 
dustrial Growth.” A reception will follow at the hall 


Egee, secre 


Franklir 
Thomas 

Franklin 
model 


of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania to meet the 
distinguished recipients. 
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RAILROADS SHOW INTEREST 


Flood of War 


Business Is Unabated 


Danger of an Acute Shortage of Machine Tools 


is Growing — Many Intending Buyers 


Must Wait for Deliveries 


Scattered instances of railroad buying and of 


nquiry trom that direction are disclosed by the mat 


kets in Chicago, Cincinnati and New Yorl Meanwhile 


the war business goes o abated and there promis¢ 
Oo e€ a genuine shortage of machine tools. | New 
VY 4 . 1 
York plar managers are concerned with the fact that 


they must wait months for machines which they v 


Ke to get promptly. The scarcity i extending e 
ynd-hand machines, many which have been bought 
ip for those engaged i: aking war materials and 


actory deliveries on new tools 


wider in that it is for a 


greater variety 
( nines The tool | e) themselves ha rer 
large purchasers and thus helped along their fellov 
manufacturers who do not make the machines most 
demand Throughout New England there is a pro 
no 1 improvement in metal working lines, the textil 
rade is busier and around Br idgeport skilled labo 
carce ( hicago note some railroad buying, also that 
Val l gy on bel Canadlal nterests 1 I ted 
Mi waukee eT ts th } ma icture of wat 7, 
0 tu Ving ) ( shrapnel making 
nine? tl? e to con l n large number in Uleve 
ind ! econd-hand tools are in active demand Rai 
Oad DUyInNg Is looked f in Cinecinnatl and machinery 
of all kinds is moving actively Conditions are bette 
ne Central South, Texas and the Birminghan l 
’ \ ie 
( \ é S é ‘ ppe ) th I 
New York 
t { ‘ 
ea rie W T 
+} : 
< 2 ae erie 
| ree pure aoc | “A 
\\ nouse Klectr \ ‘ 
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' imong others, all for war business 
! Sign Company contemplating buying 
> makes of milling machines have been sold t 
e! er, a vith other tools delivery in September 
yber s the best tl can be done As for inquiries 
o! g ot o from the concerns which have 
I ts war materials. but also from others whx 
similar contract ‘ have the necessary equipr 
r t ess einge sought by manufact é 
| 
M while tl domest demand for miscellaneous 
Ss 4 t etter Orders e been pl é 
re D Works, Plainfield, N I., the Simr 
Com Bloomfield, N. J., the Long Isl R 
er 
t makers ¢ turret thes 
| é thelr prices 10 per ent or 
es has bee iccomplished bv npos 2 
or ools r equipment heretofore include 
é the se ¢ foreign orders the stor 
> < firmed recdit s now general Lm ( 
bus é per cent. ¢ s} s required wittl e or 
rf ourse t still remains true that some mat 
ng mills or nstance ire not in normal demand 
! ool builders themselves have purchased hundrs 
‘ dollars’ worth of various machines 
eB win Locomotive Works, Broad and Spring G 
street Pt lelpt P I iwarded contract for 
ruc one te Oo rete nd hollow tile f 
blo floor, moo x oo ) be erectec 
t oat « $500,000 
qQ Ke Comp Sehe tad s 
or vire nte 2 t umb 
1 
I ‘ ( < g ( nar T We atr« 
S¢ ] té | rory , : 
Q ou I it l t Da ( 
e © | r New Y« ve 
re ed cor ets 
"W ict é t New Market N 
é st This is the first bu 
erecte acre tor site to be ce 
ture spt t prod t omypt sit oors ‘ 
J } S f ! ve hav ece 
i } ‘ tree t sé 
H lIro Wor oot | t 
t ‘ N Y W Higgins ul 
st wi Y wut §$ 
I Row Ss Reg t Comp has 
! $10.00 ‘ 
yh rraphs 
L | 
y ' Tl ‘ 
t unt e co 
H We ‘ f Br \ Né 
H t ! W H 
\ ( two-stor nt « ( et or 
"7 ch er 1 Ww sis 
ors ‘ ‘ it ’ 
~ s TY rovern \ terw 
N. ¥ for , pur g equipment 
} st ‘ ire be re } 
& Fle gg. el é ttsburg! }’ 
| educatic S use, N. ¥ \ 
7 le t g } is ‘ 
tic Ww iti ig school v 
t 
Brown re Fireproof Door & W w Comp 
street Rochester, N \ S ving fireproof f: 
‘ or its ipation o New Yor Centr 
ear Wintor road 
Worl o! the new plant of the Essex Glass Com 
ir} N. ¥ is well under wavy and is being rushet 
is possible so that manufacturing operations n 
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ne Rochester lee Crean Company St Pau street, Fire , . 
ester, N. Y., will build and equip a three-story and base Compatr a MI . 
ice cream plant, 100 x 120 ft ot reinforced concrete e betwee ; ‘ 
Syracuse Heater Company, 409 Snow Building, Syra ‘ 
s constructing an additic to its plant A - N 
e Erdle Perforating Compan; 171 York street. Roches er Balt or A 
is et contract for constructix of 1 60 x 66-ft id ' x ‘ ft The é er 
{ ts factor t g 
|. Strassenbergh & Co ' nu turing 4 in US > 
ge street, Rochester, have ‘ ontract for he . 
tior of 1 two-stor factor projectil ks Ni 
e Utilit Products Company, Buffalo, has filed rticles 
rporatior with ip tlizatior of $500.00% ‘ manu T Hier ‘ 6 
re roofing materials. Emile A. Rouse and W. Edward " 
erbrenner, New York City Hector McDonald. Ottaw etitic pt WW 
re Allen F. Barge nd Rex T. Crandall, Sidw mo Ce WW 
ge, Buffalo, are the directors . 
lepartment of public works, Buffak N. ¥ of wl ) wit the 
s G. Ward is commissioner, is receiving bids for ar ' tt 
ressor for the Porter avenue pumping statio Standard Arms Cor pout W 
Buffalo Corrugated Container Comp . ‘ ‘ 
Buffalo, will e1 ree ts factors Imsor treet the ! Aut ' rage W 
Railroad, for the manufacture « fiber ( \ per as wi ‘ ‘ W 
, t ‘ tr 


three-story iddition, 6 x SO ft to its automobil« 
I t Marcellus and South Geddes streets, to cost 
mately $40,000 ” 
report that the Babco Hagmaier Testing Labor war ¢ 
R ge road, Lackawanr N. Y., has suffered a loss ea 4 
t and laboratory by fire, May ’. is incorrect The earit 
borator ind office 1lone were estroved no the : 
ess is being nducted as usual it e undamaged por . 
he ctor P . . : . 
The Walter Bradlee Compan) Watertowr N } s let le ™) . 
ract for the ere on « pulp mill, storehouss nd be ‘ 
tric power plant for the Oswego Falls Pulp & Paper " 
Fulton, N Y., to cost about $300,000 seme ( 
& Shar Mik etow N \ have purchased fi 
hinery, equipment | patent rights f m , 
ertain mouse traps I nstalling é cl er 
w or 
' N. ¥ has ote eX ny f water sup] hye : 
¥ 
stated that W ter Pfandler j Pinear ‘ eet ‘ 
N. ¥ has draw plans for one-stor r shor 
ted for the |! W Bliss Company Ad reet : ' 
t ppro rT ‘ st of $400 
’ 7 ’ 


‘ = Tee ae I ipp it } , 
‘ ’ ‘ ‘ r r ‘ ‘ } 
re smaller structu re he erect rat 
thes. re nN £ . ead } ’ «} 4 VW } 
‘ upped Vater 
I Memers } ns to erect pul ear t re rie 
é Balt ore | s prepared Jose i . 
rehitect, ¢ vert Bu ng, call f two bu 
’ XN ] ; tt the ort eT mre stor . 
t bout &$ ‘ The onstructio . 
el S ‘ W H. Parker, Baltimor 
t & Russe Arne Buil g, Baltimore ee 
< t the t Compartr for ect - 
‘ ’ Rout : atreet for e 
r & Co Rost street, ca ‘ root 
] ture I S ¢ i tor i r 
ete struct @ f bout $4 O00 
tthast Brother 07 North Howard street, B more ae 
to install wood-working equipment and motors : 
e Skinner Shipbuilding & Drydo« Compar Balt re . . 
tructinge tw barges for Mex busines the 
Petroleur Cor It ' ne se r ther . ; 
ts i 
or t t t the Pe S K road my 
onstruct elevator o ceupied 1} ot 
( Bure treet, Baltimore re being raz wt 
s reported that fir? inufacturing redit register ‘ ' irg, M A : 
ree s le will locate i Baltimore it is ir rpor ‘ has be : i 
} < pital stock of $ } 0 and it s < t t V ox . & 4 0 
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The influence of the war orders is shown in the quotations The Worden-Allen Company, Port Washington road, 
of industrial stocks. Very striking is the case of the Reed waukee, has been awarded the general contract for a 
Prentice Company, Worcester, Mass., the common stock of 200-ft. rolling-mill addition to the plant of the Matthe 
which has advanced 45 points in a few weeks, with the prom & Hegeler Zinc Company, LaSalle, Ill, which is to cost 
ise of going above the present market Great orders for en $20,000 
gine lathes have put this plant on an extraordinarily profit George Gildner, Bloomington, Ill, is taking bids « 
able basis Not only is the company operating its own works garage, 80 x 100 ft., two stories, to cost $30,000. Georg 
t maximum capacity, both in machine shops and foundry, Rhinefrank, 601 Gardner Building, Toledo, Ohio, is the 
but is employil i number of outside plants o1 i sub ect 
ont t bas The Mount Vernon Machine & Motor Company, Mt 
Th Var Tool Company, Springfield, on, Ill, has been incorporated with a capital stock of $ 
Mass nd milling machines, wil D. P. Settlemire, Logan E. Mayfield and Robert C. S$ 
oa ere : » Wilbraham avenue, The Western Seamless Pail Company, St. Charles, 
stories been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by J 
Tt ; om Machine Compar Waterbury, Conn., W Andrews, Francis Adams, Jr., and George V. Price 
’ building, 40 x 10 ne tind two stories 
Henry W. Fritz, city clerk, Staunton, Il, is receiv 
r the installation of two high-pressure fire-tube boiler 
Detroit lhe Great Northern Railway will build a 60-ft ad 
to its machine shops at St. Cloud, Minn., which will 
D IT, Micnw., May 10, 1915 ! ection of the plant 75 x 260 ft It is understood 
He Stee] B Compat Ann Arbor, Mich., is imber of new tools will be purchased 
g its fact ilding 10 x 256 ft ind has ‘he Union Sand & Cement Company will erect $1 
( ( t ts ! 1 machine equipment The new ! hoisting plant at East St. Louis, Ill 
t Z vill rease he output ! 1.00 100 to about Watkins, Mint has voted $10,000 of bonds for Ww 
00,000 | per ad ry ict bee unning da vorks plant 
( a or pproxl it le past eal nd will continue ‘ : 5 ’ 
‘ ‘ weoninnee . tial 2 MEATS The contract for the construction of the new building 
cs sa he Winona Machine & Foundry Company, Winona, M 
Th ‘ “ ee oe Nietwadshie: af Th s been awarded to Weidlitz & Werner, local contractors 
roit, D Mich., will cost about $ 0 i not $30.000 Fire did about $800 worth of damage in the foundr f 
s b ed the Standard Foundry Company, Minneapolis, Min: 
Tt ‘ stock Automat ul Com] Comst Leigh, Neb., has voted $10,000 of bonds for construct 
incorpo! has ce ed ft the ma municipal electric light plant Bruce & Standeven, On 
tu ‘ S pump for ext year, d does not plan to r consulting engineers 
build tor it present EK. P. Mor rue secret 
Dx z Mich., has voted $12,000 for irch gz new ey 
engine electric ge tor et o1 equi pg t electri . 
an Milwaukee 
he S g giac, Mic} ting 
n building. engin« , " neest MILWAUKEE, Wis., May 10, 1915 
ools, ¥ f estimate 3 The manufacture of war munitions is in full swing and 
Dal fu shing re-employment for a large number of workmer 
( rie é eM Aut ( classes in the metal trades Tool builders are mair 
t ( M Vl t ‘ Wee ta ng an extended schedule of operations and report a 
: 2 ttle more domestic inquiry, notably from automobile shops 
employment situation is considered satisfactory, all av 
ble skilled help being taken as rapidly as it presents itself 
Chicago x supply is hardly sufficient Payrolls show good gains 
e January 1 
CHI l M: LO It is expected that work on the new Milwaukee br 
2 M i OKlahe & Gulf R “ has completec plant of the Ford Motor Company will be well under w 
ts | I f tools rece sted, buying, with the ex Mav 24 Stakes have been set for building with gr 
eptic ew i Bt d or ill of the equi] nensions of 120 x 300 ft A. W. L. Gilpin, 143 Eight 
ment a the rie f rdeé were placed street, is Milwaukee manager 
_ ars en eee It ect wit! ‘he assets of the defunct Davies Threshing Machine Cor 
— _ eer cd specifications ou - I Oshkosh, Wis., have been bid in by Robert W. Mackie 
™ . ee The § Be . ‘ nar $2700 d if the sale is confirmed, Mr. Mackie, who was 
: ; ooo PORNOS eu" me president of the bankrupt concern, intends to orga! 
es crcsieraiee R ” ; Pp : ws 7 corporation to continue the manufacture of irm mac! t 
ret ; eo - ca0k rhe an ' . ! pally power fertilizer spreaders 
out percept bk hanes se, pal r eo , = It unofficiall reported that the Aluminum Cast 
onset a andann $s ans . I Cleveland, Ohio, will this year make the fo 
Ee a le Seiad oat , om on planned more than two years ago at its plant 
I bee oportior ¢ i! p r of the . M towor Wis., because of the extraordinary den is 
’ aon lee S] | : a ian Te “ vhic extra forces and overtime operations can har 
— 5 ses in Cl repor or A. J. Me commodate 
at 1820 We stre 3 ane far Sal Fit The Spring City Foundry Company, Waukesha, W 
patric f Nor ( treet ‘ < An ' nufacturer of gray iron castings, is preparing to make 
f< J. Behr VW t é 4 eet nat dition to accommodate the increased demand for gas eng 
$ 00 stings resulting from the enlargement of the plant of 
The —— oe . : Waukesha Motor Company The foundry was also enlargt 
beer ncorporated it L} $5000 te t fall 
facture stons, ens overl ‘ Schruth Brothers, Pepin, Wis., have broken ground 
of 1 cl eI The cori e ( M. He Mi garage and machine shop, 30 x 80 ft of fireproof 
Setter Willis Me é Nort wearbor ’ truction 
The Tl s Tool Work ( cage ze The Wisconsin Metal Products Company, Racine, Wis 
the office « Noble B. Judal lr ttorne South LaSalle been incorporated by J. H. Dwight, Arthur R. Janes 
street, to manufacture mac ry ools a sm ities T lor Jelliffe, with a capital stock of $20,000 
The. compa has pital s ; The Dauber-Bell Machine Company, Oshkosh, Wis., ! 
The Automobile E: ‘ g Comp ( has bee nereased its capital from $30,000 to $50,000 to accom! 
incorporated with t St oc of $ by Charles S te its growing business 
Frank, E. H. Foster J ‘ Faw t South LaSall The Brodhead Latch Company, Brodhead, Wis., lig 
street It will m ifact ew or g engines rdware manufacturer, has contracted with the Hibbar 
motor cars Spencer & Bartlett Compar Chicago, for the distribut 
The Wats Solar Window Cor ’ Col ' oO} ( its entire output and expects to increase its produ 
whicl has recentl me d its business fron Cc} s this summer 
let contract to the Samuel Aust & 5 Company, Cle i, Alfred W. Fuchs, 1403 Green Bay avenue, Milwauk¢ 
Ohio, for the construction of its Archibald | £ W erect a concrete garage and repair shop, L-shap 
las is preside ind He L. Gog pre i ’x 50 and 18 x 35 ft. Leiser & Holst, Germania Build 
treasure! the rchitects 
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cee interests leased the foundry department of the The 
Machine Company, Schleisingerville, Wis., and took t t ‘ } re 
on May 1 ment whe t ‘ f : rart 


Schram Mfg. Company, which recently decided t 1 WW as 


ts wood-working plant and furniture factory at has 
Wis., and relocate t Ladysmith, Wis., has warded ‘ . 
t or the erection of the factory to W. E. Bolle) F xy , . 
Vis. It w ‘ bri four stories, 60 x t — 
g, Oshkosh s president , . 
é S irchitect Natio VE é M \ ‘ 
¥ e construction of a public garag d re} : ; 
Bur street near rwenty-fiftl V i 
t I sed 0 x ft i to cost bout $ ; 
fal : g Comp (Free Ba W S P 
t for tr ef achoo wor 
Bernard Lé re, Sturgeon B Wis re sie?" 
‘ garage icl é ne I 
} 
Bb ge { W ikesha, Wis é 
t ¢ + + e ¢ er \ \ 
t ‘ ot I ‘ ‘ 
“ It is iving e? at ton 
or t have bee! f 1 r be : 
\ M e Q Ad é Cor { 
1 ture resilient heels whe 
Th, : : << stes 
€ oseph |} ve é t} } VM Su ere 
~~ é ] ‘ \I W ikee ! 
rO¢ perating sheet met vorks 
t, M kee, has it rporates é ess wit 
‘ ) under t t e ( Ale ty, Goethe 
t Works Kk. G. Keller ! Fr. A nce ttor . s 
sae aa alee Cincinnati 
& Stor West Be W Vago! f tur 
r et I i “lé pay } 
rot ‘ tio! I 
Cleveland : 
‘ ra . oO 
O 
large mber ! ‘ re ‘ g oO r I 
erest this <« nectior S order p the : ; 
Compa! which is preparing to beg ' 
2 howitzer shells t its works t Erie ’ te 
pur sed rge projectile boring a s 
t for 1 king these shells ( siderable ichir vit I 
ge pure St Dayton to e war mater A ‘ ( I 
t t t ( nad ' r } she « re ent r f t é 
gre ‘ equipn r pul t wit 
eT ae ers re getting I good { it W 
‘ el or ; ‘ ¥ oat D ret “2 T 
£ ers he fer ‘ l ‘ ( 
ssioner of pur ses a supplies, Cle M z A 
s M 20 r two ste rive ‘ the 
e Divisic enue pum] Gear 
for one of the waterworks cribDs that me ‘ ‘ 
e taken short by the Samue Austin & S ‘ t 
Cleve ? for the new four-sto f Or t The KK I 
eve a i the Frantz Pre er Mfg. ¢ e } 
é i R ‘ Compal! Cleve ! ‘ x ‘ 
& ‘ S tr ve re] r shops r . 
j s are f ; 
r Metal Sash & Door Comyr ( ) 
or r , ‘ r ‘ 
£ tne ere { o! 1 two tor I oO 
\ | be sed for office purp ‘ —_ i ‘ 
present office space for 1 ifac ir g | I 
‘ to this the compat! 1 go t ers : 
t extensions NV = ‘ | DD . ‘ 
ration of the first — ‘ ; H 
plant from Kansas ¢ to ¢ te it er 
Steel Comy] Cant Ohio t 
\ bn eived Ma 22 for a powerhouse A ! s t f 
eat e Dp t for the Kent Ohi State ‘ 7 r W { 
S re é file wit the irchitect Geors } t eT . 
1220 Prospect avenue, Clevel l, Ohio H Or t 
i Machine & Boiler Compa! Piqu ‘ . ting 
rporated with capit stock of $1f The lat 
hine nad be r repair busines the whose 
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fit up a plant for the manufacture of detonating devices for The Kentucky Block Coal Company, Roanoke, 
shrapnel It is reported that the company recently received install an electric power plant and coal mining e 
a contract aggregating $2,000,000 nd also that the devices on an operation near Elkhorn City, Ky 

will be made of steel instead of copper. H. E. Talbott is : 


a can The automobile repair shop of the Central Motor 
the hea ) 2 ymy - . 
, ead of the new com| pany, Owensboro, Ky., was damaged by fire wit) 
The Piatt Iron Works Company, aavton, Ohio, was the $5000 
successful bidde »? 3,000,000 high-pressuré¢ 1 D - on a a . : 
— il bidder o1 , VU-gal eh-pressure pump for The T. J. Turley Company, Owensboro, Ky., wil 
the Davton waterwor!l 
te the product of the St. Marys Engine Comp 
t is 1 r i, but not confirmes that tl layton Powe > a 
te — ay ; aren Ms on ayto : wer Marys, Ohio, in Kentucky Tennessee and southerr | 
& Light Company, Dayton, Ohio, has tentative plans under The 


Johnson City Lumber & Mfg. Company, Joh: 


way for further additions to its power plant equipment Tenn., will equip a 200-hp. steam power plant, and 


The Dayton Bag & Burlap Company, Dayton, Ohio, has n the market for a band saw mill, band ripsaw, 
received a rush foreign order for 500,000 heavy burlap bags ripsaws and swing cut-off saws, saw and knife 


The company will add some special equipment machinery, hoisting engine, etc W. S. Smith is 
The Latty Die & Tool Company, Columbus, Ohio, has in tendent in charge of machinery purchases 

creased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000, and wil Humboldt, Tenn., plans the installation of 

idd to its manufacturing facilities driven centrifugal pump and the reconstruction 
The National Pipe Die Machine Company, Archbold, Ohio listributing system W. M. Case is manager 

has been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock by Johr A large sawmill will be erected in Carter county 


Munroe, George C. Roedel nd others It will make p 


pe by the Whiting Lumber Company, Philadelphia, Pa 
dies nd other mechanical specialties Asheville, N. C., which recently purchased a large 


An effort is being made to terminate the receivership of tract there J. M. Lacy, Elizabethtown, Tenn., is ir 
the jarney & Smith Car Company, Dayton, Ohi whicl of the construction of the plant A railroad will also 
bids fair to be successful 4 special committes headed b structed 
Cc. L. Harrison, Cincinnati, is understood to have submitted The John G. Duncan Company, Knoxville, Ten 
tentative plans to the directors, and earl) ction s antici ne for prices on a 100-hp. double-cylinder double-drur 
pated The company recently received a large foreign order ing engine, without boiler. 
for special forgings, and in addition its car business is also The Hamilton Motor Car Company, Chattanooga 
on the mend New forging equipment is now being installed vill equip a garage and repair shop L. T. Prigmore 

harge 


Samuel Leeper, Clarksville, Tenn., has established 
The Central South hine and automobile repair shop 


The sawmill of Thompson Brothers, Bransford 


LOUISY BE, Ky., M Lf 
burned last week The plant will be rebuilt 
I s ess IS ot po xv but ( I ( Ler I i 
ng t de so much better tl t h be that cheer 
Ss much in evidence The boiler tr e j ticular ° . 
proved, and boiler manufacture have bee having ot f Birmingham 
desirable business in manufacturing oil elivery tank one 
mpany reporting receipts ¢ rlo ! ' he S } BIRMINGHAM, ALA., May 10, 
west Manufacturing i most ne 3 opel g ul 1) New enterprises figure conspicuously in the inquirle 
machinery s in improved demand for this re ‘ Cro being received by the machinery trade, an indication that 
conditions are good, and ter wheat will probably be above the financial situation is easier and that the tendency t 
normal Coupled with proved cotton conditions. tl : nvest is growing A slight improvement in the machine 
king for more optimistic sentiment 4 number of sm tool demand appeared last week The lumber interests are 
electric light plants re being started in this sectior nd gz pumps, engines and boilers in a satisfactory manner 
quipment met re bus figuring on the installat Trade still lags far behind this time last year, but the 
The Washburn-Cr y Compa Minneapol is let provement is a steady one 
ontract to the Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, for Pp s have been perfected for the commencement of 
600-hy water-tube boiler for nstall: on il it Louisville the building of its 13,000-bbl. benzol plant by the 
mill The Gree Engineering Compal Chicago, w ‘ essee Coal & Iron Railroad Company at Ensley, Ala 
in order for chain-grate stoke! c¢ ectio { \N H Wrvynn, Dadeville, Ala., contemplates the ere 
same job box factor’ 
Henry H. Martin, head of the Henr H. Mart Mfz. Cor The Hale Buggy Mfg. Company, Anniston, 
pany, Louisville, wl h operate foundry, ha CnSe tl reorganized with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
plant of the New All vy Mfs¢ ( pany, New All | I. W. Gresham, W. H. Weatherly, and others 
and has purchased the sto materials The | es the plant of the former Hale Buggy Company 
will be operated hereafter as the New Alba! Macl e Mf;s The Dixie Lumber Company, Mobile, Ala., will 
Company, and quarrying n liner which h be of $10,000 the portion of its plant recent 
principal line, will cor | while Ave 
f special equipment w I dded . 
The J. W McWilliams Lumber Company, Mob 
A manufacture! bureau of th ouisville en incorporated with a capital stock of $75,000 by 
Club has been formed to conduct the permanent manuf IcWilliams, C. A. Slater, E. S. Pearson, and others 
turers’ exhibit in the Arcad Building Among the me! ers 


re W. Hu Logal ' sident ft] Dow Wir e Ty The Clay Products Company, Fairhope, Ala., will be 





corpo ted wi ¢ . : . $ an the 
Works; Theodore Mueller, manager of the Louisville pla DOrAtOd WHER & GUE! HPEN ee Vetere ee eee 
. , . , ‘ elopment of 300 acres of clay properties, the erectio! 
of the Standard Sanitar Mfg. Com] ; nd Jame ( rke : 
“ee s : wmill, et Plans are under consideration for a dan 
Jr., president of the James ¢ ur Jr.. Electric ¢ : 
development of 400 hp F. L. Browne is president 
J. C. Edwards, Smith Pembroke, Ky., w nstall a ; 
ie e . id GS G K The Southern Cotton Oil Company, Athens, Ga 
ld its oilmill, recently burned 
The Robertso ( ! Ligl & Power Compa {t 
Olivet, K has been ors ed W. R. Bethe nd Re ome DORES SS eee ee en ee 
aa me a for the extension of its waterworks system, including 
Threlkeld, and will p elect light plant 
8-gal. pump, a 100-hp. boiler, a 200-hp. feeder, 
e ¢ lisl ecti ght ¢ I ‘ | ’ : 
ri eubect . - OF B. MeCrary Company, Atlanta, has plans 
K plat ng ‘ nsta t of gz equi] t tings 
The Continental Coal ¢ r rat : \ é K ¢ 
1 contract to the South Side Foundr & Macl e Works i. 
Charleston, W. Va., for tipple equipment l g& CrOss-oOve St. Louis 
dumps, weigh pans, feeders, sha ng screens, et A 300-hy 
boiler will be installed at a new operatio t to eq St. Louis, Mo., May 10, ’ 
( ( Pyles. Ewing, K wil aad The machine-tool market at this point is quiet and de 
Dover, Ky 4 10-hp. gasoline engine will furnish the pows re clined to become somewhat discouraged over the 8 
, : ness with which local trade is responding to the revi‘ 
The hemp factory of J. H. Yellman, Lexington, K ‘ : 
3 ; sa business, at least so far as new industrial enterprises 
lamaged by fire May 6 with a loss of $10,00( The prit I ; ‘ . 2 
nsions of manufacturing are concerned General |! 
damage was to the power p 
improvement is acknowledged, but new enterprises 
Mayor Park, Elizabet » Ky., h informat numerous and those under consideration are not con 
ing the establishment of ; Mande rac to a head as rapidly as dealers would like. Money cont 
Samuel Foreman, Paducah, Ky., and others, have formed easy and low in rate; but caution prevails to an extent 
1 company with a capital stock of $100,000, and will build prevents new expansion. Some single-tool inquiries are b« 


garage and repair shop received and some sales of like type; but no lists are con 


i 
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ond-} i tools are somewl ' Nectic . 
ood ; \ ' » 
ounce Ve H. Ber New Orle s ) ris 
rd and machine shop will be establishes t St ‘ 
( ection witt the plans of the Mississ 'D N p . 
\ 
rece finances r $ mm O00 
St ouis will t ect Ps , > : 
I istrial School, the equipment t ont ‘ 
e Board of Pul Service should tft ldresse S 
H{ | cking Comyr Sr li will 1ip , 
: icking pl requiring me addit S R 
Cy 
i W hitte Mfg. Compa 107 Fastor ve 1 I 
MMe has been org ized | Edwin ¢ Ballma I 
W te nd Emil Doerr, to manu ture pistor I ! 
other utomobile nd engi parts | } S power ¢ 
10.000 Ihe ' 
Kansas Cit tadiator Compa! K Sas ( Mi the 
orporated witl capital of $100 0 to manu Now 
tors na heating devices Ihe corporators 
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ny, St. Josep! Mo 


ncorporated with a capital stock 
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Kansas City Marble & Tile Compa K ae ¢ ; 
ncorporater wit! t capital stock f S55 mn aa 
FEF. Keller, Alfred Guidio nd Henr FE sing . “1 
ll stone-manufacturing equipment 
t Mfe Com] 414 | st Nintl street } 
( Mo., W st 1ipment for m ' 
j ( (;osne S sicte t 
iz ers ch t ~ Vinee t Nort | 1 
raw Barnett, H es & Barnett, Ce 
St l ‘ er IS¢ ox 
\ I vote i propriatic ‘ 680 
ectr ht power equif t T? 
| Spr £ Mi ‘ j ect 
I t nd reporte t rl ‘ 
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he 1 rke or ¢ Dr f ] « 
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H » Ice & Light Company, Hugo, Okla., w expend 1 
xtensior ‘ plant and a ne t ‘ ven 
ment t iding one ,O0-kw mixed pressur 
tor. one 400-hp. boiler, et« Af 
lenryetta Ice & C Storage Comp Henryett aad : 
- > “e 
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Lilly, George W. McFann and W. H. Irwin and w + ail ; 
n the ice manufacturing business = tnibieal 
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The West Virginia Mining Company, Repu 


has plans completed for installing a 200-hp. cor 
' irge Diesel type engine and an electric hoist 
{ 9] 
The Westerman Iron Works, Seattle, Wash., 
Oregon, $7,100, received contract for furnishing the Ss 
er of all Commission with a shear leg derrick to be 
ised fruit storage building 
7 XN ?? 
Powell, Mont., will select n engineer 
é vater svstem, for whicl SF 
+} 
\ king plant will be built 1 MW. i 
Hit Hele Mont P) S re ne 
} eT reel imb ( ) \ 
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\ I le I ee 
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per ‘ o 
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‘ five -hp. boilers \ 
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rere nicipal car barn, San Fr « 
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H Stewart, V. H. Ross S 
eporte that I M. Ha Virgit ( ‘ 
I for the construction of a 1500-hp. hvydroele 
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the south fork of Humboldt River, Nevada 

The Engineering & Foundry Company, Stockton, ‘ 

en incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 

nnah, L. L. Miller, M. Davidson, C. L. Best ane 
Mr Hannah was formerly sales manager 

irris Harvester Works; Mr. Miller was with the H 

npany Mr. Davidson is a scrap dealer, and Mr 
beer ussociated with the Best Mfg. Compar 
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Trade Publications 





ets and chain, malleable iron chains, etc Mention is 
Machine Work.—Modern Machinery Company, Wilming of the company’s facilities for special work. - Hints or 
; : : puting sizes of spur and bevel gears are included 
ol Del Folder Refers to the work which this company is 
prepared to do as a contracting machinist in supplying jigs, Grinding and Polishing Machinery aud Supplies. 
fixtures, machine parts 1 complete hines Mention is L. Best Company, 75 Barclay street, New York City. ¢ 
also made of the line of malleable. er rm bronze, brass logue Deals with various types of grinding, polishing 
and aluminum castings that be supplied, well as buffing machinery and supplies, which include wood po! 
hamme! nd drop forgings nd cast-iror nd steel gears ing and emery wheels, brushes, buffs, countershafts, en 
Illustrations of castings and typical parts are included wheel dressers, diamond tools, knife and tool grinding 
Nut Tapping Machine.—National Machinery Company ine pee Seles aves =o cee are Weustrat 
; and briefly described with condensed specification tables a 
riftiz Ohio Circular ( lls attention new nut tapping : ae ; . i , Say ‘ 

; . ' : in the case of emery wheels, views are given showing 
machine, which is built in sizes ranging from %4 to % in shapes in which these can be supplied. Directions for ord 
‘ llustrated description of the chine appeared in The ng and using emery wheels and a grading list are include 
Iron Age, J lal 28, 191 

Gas Engines and Flexible Couplings—Bruce- 
Molding Machinery.—Henr Ke Pridmore, Nineteent ‘ . . . . a ini : Tear : an r 
beth Engine Company, Cleveland, Ohio. Two circulars rt 
d Rockwell streets, Cl ro, Ill Catalogue N« ‘ ind ‘ ' ; 

: irst calls attention to the company’s vertical multi-cylinde: 
four folders The first emphasizes the necessity for molding is engines, briefly outlining important features of th: 
machinery in foundries and the wi pplication of this line construction and giving a list of installations. The second 
The several types of stripping plate machinery are taken up ieals with a flexible coupling designed for direct connecting 

cluding squat and round single and double shaft machines engines and renerators ind pe rmitting members to 

s well special oil box, transformer box, pivot draw, singk nounted on separate bases 

nd double stand rock-over, power ramming, hand and power 
squeezer d motor-driven jar ramming machines. Each type Sprockets.—Cullman Wheel Company, 1344 Altgeld street 

illustrated and a genet description giver Recommenda Chicago, Ill Catalogue No. 10 Describes and illustrates 
— eq t for specif purpose re made An ex irge line of sprockets for use with standard block, roller 
ended discussion of the installation of patterns 1 and the high-speed chains on pleasure cars or motor trucks and ger 
operation of stripping plate machines is includ The fold el machinery Special emphasis is given to differentia 
waa — — tv the anschinen Geacrih the eal asthe ire of sprockets and chains Tables 

ree catalogus rn e horse wer for the various chains and speeds 

re neluded 

Nezzles and Deluge Sets—Samut East Cor 

Concord, N. H C ‘ : ao Th ‘ rus Klectric Metors.—Electro-Dynamic Copmany, Bayonne 

rp 3 the princinie of ouE winks sa ned tc N. J Five bulletins and instruction book The first, No. 36 

en e efficient th wae turre vazies. £ e illus trates and describes the Interpole motor which was illus 
rations of this equipment ‘ elie vive n The Tron ie February 2, 1905 The spe 

teatimor Is of these motors are discussed, the various sizes and 

‘ re show! d a number of test curves are included 

Rubber Stamps.—Jame¢ H. Matthews & Co., Pittsbur covers the subject of motor drive and shows a numbe1 
i e Ne ‘ S VS Ur test aces of rubbet ! llations of the motor for driving machine tools. No 
tan t rom the smatest ze up t largest itu takes up the inclosed type S motor for use where dust or 

t i e borders for ! er stamp Iso presented re might interfere with its work. No. 43 discusses the 

Punching. Shearing and Bending Machines.—J. | rs for driving printing presses and shows installations 
Kidde M Com} n. Vi Pamphlet Refers t r t wo! No. 45, superseding No. 39, contains data on 

a of * e ‘ hend chines designed rat nd dimensions of the type S motor for various 
hand nowel a hye eae n addition to t} eed ratios of both open and closed adjustable-speed motors, 
te . ee ee e is illustrated those operating t a constant speed The instructio 
aioe will pu ons ithout any re ides general discussion of the construction and 
; the pamphk separat s devoted to eacl the of these motors 
‘ rute, : tving nad brie dest pte Steel Shafting.—Cumberland Steel Company, Cumberland, 
Mentie . I ‘ pent ne ! ee st P. Quotes prices on turned and ground steel 
‘ t ‘ sizes, cold rolled steel squares, flats ar 
Steel Plant Equipment. — Deut Machine tar rd keyseated shafting and flange couplings 
\ ) o (hye Neumeve id, I Locometive Cranes.—Ohio Locomotive Crane Compal 
tre N Yor ( Ame ( ogu S I ! Ohio ( logus Size, S x 10% in pages, 5f 
‘ f t Give I I i ! re ist es types of four and eight wheel ste 
‘ ‘ ! equ ! e¢ ‘ nes om to 50 tons capacity which can be 
' re ! ‘ rel S } plie or ( i gauge, showing details of construc 
‘ e! t equ the of operatior Tables and diagrams showing 
I I TI rotation of tl several sizes, a partial list o 
} ‘ rt} istrat ot the 1! chines in operat t 
‘ Fool Steel.—Midvale Steel Compar Philadelphia, 
| ef cula Two present the qualities of two brands 
‘ I rea : ' é dapte for the manufacture of dies, taps, cutt 
! Ul : re otters, shapers, et Instructions on he 
t “ ‘ ‘ clue i The third takes up Steelite, a britt 
ent « ‘ l ‘ table for ‘ ols which can be supported clos 
mentior ‘ ‘ I ‘ tt edge 
prepared to execuls ; : , Pipe Supplies.—Grabler Mfg. Company, Cleveland, O} 
ries, © : v= t. Siz n.; pages, 167. Illustrates 
' e rite tensive ne of single and multiple pipe 

Drop Forgings.—Lak For ( ngers, pipe nd I-beam clamps, lag screws, floor at 
Catalorcus Covers exte ve of dro] | tes inions nd couplings, cross-overs, washers, 
wre é } ouble ! et ! buckles, machine bolts, ladders, et 

bl . ‘ : Inspection Cars.—Light Inspection Car Compa! 

tra] re L Itul snow the ze erstow! Ind Catalogue LS lllustrates one, two 

a price ‘ eacn t ‘ ‘ udea brie sengt otpower cars for use on various gauges 
description of the 1 es ( ! n exp etic 
of the | droy ( ‘ wi upphied | : 

: Drill Chucks and Standard Gauges.—Gronkvist Dri 
’ poe ( I I Morris street, Jersey City, N. J Tw 

Motor Tracks.—| t stat Motor Tru C The first strates and describes a line of qu 
Cinecinnat Unio Folds " rie les ptions t ig peer eyvless drill chucks, a feature of which 

ent st ‘ ovor u : Se — age ermit the operator to remove the drill without 
from 2 to 4 t Mention is made ¢ the uniform constr I the mac é The second describes the characte 
tion of the different sizes of trucks a the fact : s standard gauges which are guaranteed accurat 
parts of the different sizes are terchangeabk ne i 0001 in., adjustable limit snap and tolerance plug 
re built to suit the req Sort . uge The measuring plugs of the snap gauges are not 

Gears.—Grant Gear ' 151 Pearl street, B ‘ re but are plain cylinders of hardened steel which ar: 

Mas ‘ logue and ( : ormatic i from turning when adjustments are being made | 
price on cut nd st b rs ¢ var . screw All types are illustrated. 
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for a variety of uses, as well as racks, ratchets, sp 








